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when it comes to rebound tumbling... 


NISSEN EQUIPMENT 
IS FIRST CHOICE 


Nissen Trampoline® rebound tumbling equipment can be found 


in over 10,000 schools and colleges throughout the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior performance are the result of years 

of experience in designing and manufacturing rebound 

tumbling equipment. 


Do your students enjoy the benefits of rebound tumbling? Would 
you like to know more about this fascinating activity? . . . 

Write for our new booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Rebound Tumbling.” 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE.N.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If It’s Trampoline’ You Know It’s Nissen 


HERE’S WHY 


a 
UniMac Equipment is Best 
For Solving Your School 
Athletic Laundry Problems 


SPEED! 

The UniMac Twin 202 Washer-Rinse-Extractor 
Combination and the Unidryer 37 will process 
up to 120 Ibs. dry weight per hour. UniMac’s 
12-minute wash-rinse-extraction cycle is the 
fastest of any equipment. Hispeed rinse- 
extraction conditions washable so they dry in 
only 15 minutes—the fastest drying possible. 


CONVENIENCE! 


A UniMac installation eliminates laundry de- 
lays, counting and checking. Today’s uniforms 


can be ready for practice tomorrow 


ECONOMY! 


A UniMac installation saves on commercial 
service and eliminates laundry losses and 
damage. Fast, thorough removal of sweat 
and dirt prolongs life of washables, reduces 
necessary inventory and replacements. Instal- 
lation is quick, easy and inexpensive. The 
UniMac Twin and Unidryer 37 require a total 
of only 22 sq. ft. of floor space—less than 
half the space occupied by a ping pong table. 
Economical in use of utilities and supplies. 


Almost anyone can operate 


DURABILITY! 


Both UniMac and Unidryer are rugged, com- 
pact commercial equipment engineered for 
years of trouble-free operation without costly 


maintenance 


Get the UniMac Facts! Write Dept. K-40 


UniMac Company 


802 Miami Circle, N.E. Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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A Special Report to Athletic Directors, Coaches and Trainers... 


‘“Here’s how we build 


serviceability, 


more 
extra safety into 


Fleetfoot Shoes.” 


Homer Weidmann, 


Director 
Rawlings Shoe Division 


Rawlings football shoes are as different from (say) baseball or 
bowling shoes as slippers are from boots. They are specifically 
designed to provide the running, digging-in and turning 
support required in football. The key is the exclusive Fleetfoot 
last, the mold over which the shoe is formed. It gives the shoe 
a shape that blends comfort and support perfectly. 


But there are many important'features within the shoe. The 
exclusive nylon reinforcing straps across instep and ball 


This year Rawlings is offering a new kind of shoe, the Hi-Lo. 
The uppers fit slightly higher on the ankle and have a reduced 
foot opening. This offers more support and eliminates the loss 
of a shoe in action. It is also one of the lightest shoes ever 
made. Whatever style you prefer, Fleetfoot offers you the 
finest materials and the most meticulous workmanship com- 
bined to produce a shoe that is comfortable and long wearing 
—a shoe designed specifically for football. 


reduce foot fatigue and provide extra support. A double- 
reinforced channel in the insole provides longer service and 
shape retention. This is actually the heart of the shoe where 
upper and sole are joined. It is practically impossible to 
separate them in play. Even the cleats have extras. A special 
washer prevents the cleat from turning. stops torque and 
slipping—another Fleetfoot exclusive. Note that cleats are 
placed to the outer edge of sole for a wider, more solid base. 
It helps to eliminate turning and twisting of ankles and knees. 


SHOES 
FIT THE PLAYER, 


FIT THE GAME 


PERFECTLY 


“The Finest In The Field!” 
St. Louis * New York + Los Angeles + Dallas * Chicago 


Walter P. Chrysler High School Field House, 
New Castle, Indiana. Design covered by U.S. 
Patent No. 2,761,181, issued to Architect Ralph 
E. Legeman, A.1.A., Evansville, Ind, 


HERE'S WHAT CAN HAPPEN 
WHEN THE WHOLE TOWN PITCHES IW! 


The Nation’s Largest High School Field House, 
an athletic and community center of which the whole town is justi- 
fiably very proud. A Citizens Lay Advisory Committee sponsored 
the project, raised and arranged for the money, to build this out- 
standing High School field house. 


“FINISH FOR CHAMPIONS” 


GyM SY FINISH —the finest gym finish of all, was chosen 

— SS for the beautiful playing floor. This light, 
smooth finish is no-glare and non-slip -— perfect for fast-action play. 
Has the highest index known, of resistance to abrasion and scuff- 
ing. 'TROPHY keeps this floor in superb condition during games, Pl 
practice sessions, gym classes-—as well as school and community as to 


slip 


activities of every description. Hats off to the New Castle Trojans-— _ esistance” 
and to the city that daredto settle Pyne 


for only the very best. 


is shown by the photos, this unique design calls for exca- 
ating and pouring dieachers directly on the earth. Seating 
capacity, 9,252. Besides main playing floor: 1/6 mile indoor 
track, Girls’ Gym, dressing rooms, first aid and training 
room, offices & storage. 


On Every Floor in Your School 


You’re a Step Ahead with 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” i 
show you why the Finest a» 
Gym Finish is also the i 
Most Economical. 
“On Your Stay Not Your Payroll" 

| 

t 


pees St. Joseph, Mo Dept. P7 
Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer show me how | will save money with the finest 
finish of all 
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Dr. Conant’s powder puff jab 


ACK in our kid days, anyone who 

could pole vault 13-9 or high 
jump 6-3 could practically count on 
a free boat ride to the Olympics. How 
time (and timings) doth change! 
This year 13-9 and 6-3 were the 
STARTING heights at the National 
Indoor Championships. 


LESS George Eastment and his 
fellow New York City track 
coaches. They’re standing up to the 
N. Y. Yankees in their avaricious 
attempt to convert a nearby public 
recreational plant into an additional 
parking lot for the Yankee Stadium. 
That the Yankees have a parking 
problem, we don’t deny. But since 
they’re coining as much loot as any- 
one in baseball, it’s simply a problem 
they have to live with. Who doesn’t 
have problems? 

The greedy grab for a public fa- 
cility used all year ’round by many 
grammar school, high school, college, 
and club athletes is typical major 
league effrontery. And it’s nice to see 
George and his fellow coaches out 
there giving the Yankees a run for 
their parking lot money. 


HE prestige of schoolboy bas- 
ketball took a high, dignfied 
bounce last month when our State 
Department tapped Mickey Fisher, 
dribble professor at Boys High in 
New York City, for instructional 
duty in Israel. Mickey thus became 
the first schoolboy coach ever lend- 
leased to a foreign country. 

And it couldn’t happen to a more 
deserving gent. Not because Mickey 
has compiled an incredible 150-16 
record in perhaps the toughest high 
school league in the land ... or be- 
cause his teams have won 70 league 
games in a row, are currently riding 
a 40-game winning streak, and have 
annexed three city crowns in the 
past four years... or even because 
Mickey coaches the game as though 
he invented it. 

More important than his coaching 
on the court is his coaching off it. 
Working with the so-called “tough” 
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kind of kid year after year, Mickey 
has rendered an incalculable social 
service to the city. He’s been father, 
brother, friend, advisor to hundreds 
of “toughies,’”’ and the Lord knows 
how many of them he has straight- 
ened out and converted into useful 
citizens. 

Of course Mickey isn’t unique in 
this respect. There are many won- 
derfully dedicated coach-teachers in 
the blackboard jungles of our big 
cities, whose sociological beneficen- 
ces often outweigh their coaching 
contributions. 

The jails are a little emptier and 
the world is a little fuller because 
of them. 


VERYTIME a fellow leads with 
his chin, he must expect to be 
pounded on it. So James B. Conant, 
the distinguished educator, had bet- 
ter duck. For he certainly lead with 
his mandible at the 1960 convention 
of the American Assn. of School 
Administrators. 

In the middle of a preliminary 
report on junior high school educa- 
tion, the president emeritus of Har- 
vard suddenly let go a roundhouse 
right at junior high interscholastic 
athletics. 

“T had not been aware that inter- 
scholastic rivalry involved the junior 
high school as well as the senior high 
school,” he declared. “I venture to 
offer my sympathy to the super- 


intendents in regard to the whole 


athletic business. I cannot help won- 
dering if leaders in the community, 
as well as the educational profession, 
have done all they could to strength- 
en the hands of the superintendents 
who in some localities are fighting 
an almost vicious over-emphasis on 
athletics. Colleges, of course, are by 
and large the worst sinners in this 
regard, but that the disease has 
spread to the junior high school was 
to me a new and shocking revela- 
tion.” 

The ingenuity of this statement is 
startling. Imagine an educator of Dr. 
Conant’s stature suddenly discover- 


ing the existence of junior high 
school inter-school sports! 

Now we don’t dispute his right to 
play Christopher Columbus in pub- 
lic. It’s when he starts exploding 
such dynamite as “vicious overem- 
phasis” that we protest. He’s placing 
a bomb into the hands of the ascetics 
who’d like nothing better than to 
wipe out competitive athletics. 

It just goes to show what can hap- 
pen when an expert in one field tries 
to play expert in another. As a 
johnny-come-lately to the secondary 
school sport scene, Dr. Conant should 
never have dropped his bomb with- 
out extensive reconnaissance. 

His observations are based on two 
muniments: (1) the visitation of 125 
schools in 60 communities in 17 
states, and (2) 300 questionnaires 
from other junior highs in 200 com- 
munities in 30 states. 

Let’s compare his findings — or, 
rather, generalizations — with those 
of the most authoritative survey ever 
made — the 1958 project of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals Committee on Junior 
High-School Education. 

This survey covered 2,329 junio! 
highs enrolling 1.6 million pupils, o1 
nearly 2,000 more schools than that 
tapped by the Conant team up to 
February 15, 1960. Here are some of 
the findings of the NASSP report: 

How many junior highs have a 
program of interscholastic athletics? 
A little more than 85%. (Which in 
itself implies an endorsement of the 
product. ) 

How many principals favor or op- 
pose intercholastic athletics? A total 
of 1,815 favor them (78%), 356 op- 
pose them (15.4%). How over-em- 
phasized can these programs be if 
almost 80% of our PRINCIPALS 
favor them? 

To what extent do interscholastic 
athletics stimulate or detract from 
the intramural program? 70% of the 
junior highs report that the inter- 
scholastic stimulates the intramural 
program. 

(Concluded on page 65) 


a produet of Wil$on research 


@ Available in fiat, insite and outside 
cantilever models. :, 


@ A s@ries of sizes available contorm- 
ing to the shoulder contgurs of all 
players. 


@ ‘Forward sweep fish hook" design, 
a Wilson exclusive. 


@ Thoroughly tested snap fastener for 
underarm strap. 


@ Designed to dissipate impact shock 
over maximum area. 


@ “Feel”, “Fit, and “Ride” that players 
like. 


@ Airlite cellular padding cushions the 
body against transmission of impact 
through pads, stays resilient when 
moist or wet. 


@ Moisture resistant materials mean 
economical, long pad life. 

@ White plastic neck binding won't 
stain jerseys. 


Wilson Armorlite Shoulder Pads 
are FOOGA and SAFE 


Hard hitting on offense or defense—that’s one of the marks 
of a great team. New Wilson Armorlite shoulder pads give 
boys the real protection they need to play hard-nosed foot- 
ball with the confidence that their equipment is safe. 

Armorlite is a newly developed plastic alloy ...absolutely 
impervious to water, moisture, heat or cold. Armorlite has 
been thoroughly tested in our laboratory and also in prac- 
tice and game use. Shock distribution design and Armorlite 
give Wilson pads unequalled protective qualities. 

Make sure your boys play in the toughest, safest shoulder 
pads available— Armorlite pads by Wilson. 


Win With Ww e f 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS ©O., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


DOUBLE QB T ATTACK 


OST coaches like to come up with something new 

each year, then add a play or formation as the 
season progresses. This is essential, especially if your 
team is usually well-scouted. 

Many good teams will slug it out on even terms for 
almost four quarters; then, in the final minutes or 
seconds, one of them will spring the unexpected and 
go all the way for the winning score. While this doesn’t 
happen every Saturday among the major college 
teams, it does occur rather frequently in high school 
ball. 

The offense under discussion offers just such a thing 
—that “something extra,” the unexpected, that can 
break up a ball game. To us it’s a change of pace, but 
our boys call it the Double T. This offense could also 
be employed as a basic attack. At least one high 
school team used it as such and enjoyed one of the 
finest seasons in its history. 

If you’re a T team, you can change over to this 
formation very easily. Teams blessed with two quar- 
terbacks can easily make the change. 

We like to play our line just as we do in our regu- 

’ V, ; lar Split T. We don’t make any changes in our line 

blocking assignments. However, if we were using this 
VV ‘MY formation as a basic offense, we’d make some changes. 
c}¢) ‘ef We give the plays in this formation a name rather 
——D  O—>> than a number. This avoids confusion with our regu- 
lar formation and makes it much easier for our boys 
to remember the plays. 

For example, if our right halfback were hitting 
straight into the right side of the line on a quick hand- 
off, we’d call this play “Quickie right.” Our quarter- 
back would go back into the huddle and say, “Double 
T formation, Quickie right, on two.” If running the 
same play to the left, we’d call the play ‘“‘Quickie !eft.” 

We run our plays about the same as in our regular 
split T formation, but we feel that we get a lot of 
deception from having two quarterbacks under the 
center. 


DIAG. 1, QUICKIE RIGHT 


(Continued on page 77) 
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DIAG. 2, OPTION RIGHT 


By PAUL LOCKHART 
Coach, Okeene (Okla.) High School 


DIAG. 3, CROSS- BLOCK 
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tion, and the eyes trained on the pitcher (over the 
front shoulder), the batter takes a short gliding step 
forward while cocking the bat behind his head. He 
then whips the bat around on a level plane, pivoting 


HITTING A LOW STRIKE: From a beautifully balanced 
stance deep in the batter's box, with the arms up and 
away from the body, the knees slightly flexed, 
shoulders and hips level, feet in a slightly open posi- 


BATTING: 


By LEW WATTS, Formerly of St. Louis Browns Organization 


First Things First 


HE few fortunate individuals 
who are “born” hitters may be 
able to merely walk up to the plate 
and hit the ball without thinking too 
deeply of their actions 
Unfortunately, few players possess 
this God-given gift. The vast major- 
hitters must break the art 
down into its component parts and 
study, experiment 
each of these 


ty of 


then constantly 


with, and practice 
essentials 
With this in let’s consider 
the initial phases of batting—those 
form the bases for the suc- 
cessful overall act and which, when 
performed over 
and are magnified in the entire act 
I refer and 


the eye: 


mind, 
which 


incorrectly, carry 


to the grip, the stance, 


THE GRIP 


The Different Types. Batting grips 
fall into three distinct categories—end, 
choke, and medium-choke. Free swing- 
ers generally grip the bat at the very 
end, on the theory that this provides 
much more leverage to the swing. 


Mickey Mantle is a good example of a 
batter who employs an end grip. 

The medium-choke style is used by 
men who desire a greater degree of 
bat control and who are primarily line- 
drive hitters. It’s also resorted to by 
some end-grippers after the pitcher 
gets two strikes on them. Nellie Fox 
is a fine hitter who uses the medium- 
choke grip, holding his bat about two 
inches from the end. 

Choke hitters hold the bat as much 
as six inches from the end, thus 
achieving a great degree of bat control. 
They’re usually place-hitters who 
merely try to get a piece of the ball, 
and hence are usually the most diffi- 
cult to strike out. Richie Ashburn 
serves as an illustration of the choke- 
type hitter. 

There are some ball players who 
grip the bat with their hands apart. 
Two of the all-time greats, Ty Cobb 
ana Honus Wagner, can be cited as 
men who spread their hands on the 
bat. This method provides a great deal 
of control over the bat and is con- 
ducive to a level swing. 

As a matter of fact, some hitters who 
employ a conventional grip resort to 
the hands-apart method in spring 
training until satisfied that their 


swings are as level as they should be 
to attain the best results. 

Holding the Bat. Although differ- 
ences exist in the positioning of the 
hands, there’s great uniformity in the 
grip itself. 

The bat should be held forward in 
the hands. That is, it should be gripped 
primarily by the fingers—not seated 
well back in the palms. This provides 
better “feel,” which makes for greater 
responsiveness and quicker reactions 
to a pitched ball. 

The fingers of the front hand should 
be in control as the swing is started, 
ready to pull the bat through its arc 
of forward motion. 

Establishing contact with any degree 
of authority requires a great force of 
resistance on the part of the bat, and 
this, in turn, demands a firm grip. 
Whereas the initial grip should be firm, 
it shouldn’t, however, be so tight as to 
cause tension sufficient enough to im- 
pair proper coordination and a fluid 
swing. 

It’s as the hitting stroke is begun 
that the grip tightens, reaching a very 
firm point at the moment of impact. 

Avoiding Tension. If too tense while 
awaiting the pitch, the batter will lose 

(Continued on page 72) 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


his hips and shoulders powerfully into the ball. Note naturally. At the completion of the swing, he immedi- 
how he comes down for the ball, rather than staying ately brings the back foot forward for the step to 
upright and lunging at it. He meets the pitch nicely first. Note how the eyes stay glued to the ball, from 
in front of the plate and lets the bat follow through the upright stance in the box right through the hit. 


oa o 
> - 
HITTING THE HIGH STRIKE: All the principles of good batting 
form may be observed in this front view. Since the ball is 
being delivered toward the outside corner, the hitter steps 
directly forward—as you may note from the straight line 
position of his feet in Nos. 2 and 3. The bat is whipped for- 
ward freely and fully with a fine wrist action and shoulder- 
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Photos by Ethan Allen 


hip pivot. The ball is contacted perfectly just in front of the 
plate, and the bat follows through behind the body. The 
batter then lights out for first, his initial step being taken 
with the back foot. Again note the fixed position of the 
head and how the bat revolves around this fixed point. 
Young hitters frequently err in pulling the head away. 
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Sure- Fire Chipping By BILL ODENEAL, 


err i 


e th tev cane : a ah 


SERIES 1: Pendulum chip in which the club is swung from the ball with the arms fairly straight and 
freely from the shoulders in a straight line back wrists locked, assuring player of straight shot. 


pith aera NA 
SERIES 2: Hinge shot in which the club is brought 
straight back and flipped straight under the ball serving as a hinge and club swung with hands. 
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Golf Coach, Florida State University 


HE key to good golf is improved 

play around the greens. Whereas 
all the good golfers drive well and 
play the fairways pretty much the 
same, it’s their play around the 
greens that distinguishes them from 
the average player. The good golfer 
will get down from off the green in 
two shots, where the weekend golfer 
will take one or more chips plus one 
or more putts. 

By definition, a chip is a ball, from 
the edge of the green, hit through 
the air that lands on the green and 
runs the rest of the way to the hole. 
Many people think of it as an exag- 
gerated putt. 

The chip differs from the pitch in 
that a pitch is a high shot made from 
25 to 100 yards out, that drops on the 
green with a minimum of roll after 
it lands; whereas the chip is a rather 
low shot made from the edge of the 
green out to about 25 yards. 

Like many other types of shots, 
the chip may be performed several 
ways. Certain conditions will war- 
rant the use of one over the other, 
such as whether the green is soft, 
hard, fast-rolling, slow-rolling, slop- 
ing into the shot, or sloping away 
from the shot. Other factors to be 
considered are the location of the pin 
in relation to the edge of the green, 
and your ball and club selection. 

Ordinarily, the ball won’t roll as 
far or as fast on a green that has 
high grass, was just top-dressed, or 
is wet. If the green is dry and hard 
and has very little grass, the ball 
will run quite fast and far. 

If there’s a large area of green be- 
tween your ball and the hole, the 
club selection and the type of shot 
to be executed are much easier than 
when the pin is set just off the edge 
of the green and there’s very little 
green between your ball and the 
hole. 

Most beginning golfers will try to 
chip with a high-numbered iron, 
such as an 8 or 9. While there’s noth- 
ing wrong with trying to chip with 
these irons, it’s more difficult to use 
them under all the conditions listed 
above. 

Most beginners try to use the 
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high-numbered iron because it’s 
supposed to hit the ball high into 
the air and drop it next to the hole. 
They attempt to do just this by try- 
ing to hit the ball into the air with 
a flip. 

But 80% of the time the arc of the 
club head is so short that the blade 
strikes the ball in the middle and 
drives it across the green; or the 
blades strikes the ground behind the 
ball. The beginner fails to realize 
that a 9 iron, if swung into the ball, 
will refract the ball upward and im- 
part normal back spin. 

As a general rule, the better golfe1 
will chip with a 5 iron. This iron 
generally gives them enough loft to 
reach the green and enough roll to 
get the ball to the cup. If they tried 
to putt the ball into the cup from 
off the green, the ball might hit 
something or take a bad bounce be- 
fore it reached the green; thus a shot 
would be wasted. 

The amount of green between the 
ball and the hole would of course 
help determine the selection of club. 
Actually, there’s no set club that one 
should use; the situation generally 
will call for whatever the player can 
hit best. As a test, it might be well 
to get a 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 iron and see 
which club you can best hit with the 
style of chipping you prefer. 

There are several methods of chip- 
ping. The first is the pendulum chip 
shot (see series one), in which the 
club is swung in a pendulum motion 
from the shoulders with the arms 
fairly straight and the wrists locked. 

The club is swung freely from the 
shoulders in a straight line back 
from the ball and in a straight line 
to and through the ball toward the 
hole — assuring the player of a 
straight shot to the hole. The ball 
may be short of or past the hole, but 
very seldom will it be off line. The 
club is swung with constant speed 
backward and forward, directl 

(Concluded on page 66) 


SERIES 3: Combination method—pen- 
dulum action of shoulders for a long 
straight arc plus personal feel of 
hinge shot makes it most popular. 
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By FRED WILT, Former National Mile Champion 


Track Training 
and Performance Profiles 


OTH as a competitor and a track 
a buff, I’ve always been intensely 
interested in the training programs 
of the great runners. This interest 
culminated last summer in the 
publication of How They Train—a 
compilation of the development and 
workout programs of 140 outstand- 
ing runners from all over the world, 
past and present, great and future 
great 

It would be rather begging the 
obvious to warn against copying 
the program of a mature athlete. 
This is elementary and probably 
something a youngster couldn’t ac- 
complish anyway. But I do main- 
tain that such workout programs 
suggest many ideas which may be 
adapted in formulating programs 
suited to an individual runner’s 
needs, 

It’s with this thought in mind 
that I’d like to offer the training 
and performance profiles of three 
outstanding runners not covered in 
my book. 


BILL WOODHOUSE 


BEST MARKS: 100 yds., 9.3 (equals 
world record); 100 m., 10.3; 220 yds., 
20.0. 

BORN: 12/11/36 at Mason City, 
Iowa, 5’ 8”, 150 lbs., started racing in 
1952 at age 15. 

WARMUP: Identical for race or 
training. Jog 440-880 yds. Extensive 
calisthenics, especially of stretching 
type. Hurdling exercises. 7-10 x 100 
yds., striding on grass. Gradually in- 
crease speed of each. Walk 100 yds 
after each. Put on spikeshoes. 1-2 x 
100 yds, accelerating to top speed dur- 
ing each. Walk briefly after each. Prior 
to race, complete rest for 5 min. fol- 
lowing above. 

FALL TRAINING: Starting in mid- 
September, 3% miles of cross-country 
running three times weekly. 

WINTER TRAINING, December 
and January: 

Monday: 2-3 x 440 yds. in 56-60 sec. 
each. Walk 10 min. after each. 

Tuesday and Thursday: 6-8 x 220 
yds. in 26-28 sec. each. Walk 5 min. 
after each. 

Wednesday: 2 x 300 yds. in 33-35 
sec. each. Walk 10 min. after each. 


BILL WOODHOUSE vs. DAVE SIME in a Penn Relay special a beautiful body lean and a controlled arm action, 
invitation 100-yard dash. Note how Woodhouse (on pole) whereas Sime seems to come up a bit sooner and employ 
looks straight down in set position, assuring complete @ more vigorous arm swing. Note hands: Sime’s are 
relaxation of neck and shoulder muscles. He maintains open, Woodhouse’s clenched. 
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APRIL, 1960 


For Efficiency, Economy 
and Lifetime Durability 


AMERICAN 
Apphoved 


DRESSING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS 
Perfect storage 
for gym bas- 
kets. Supplied 
with padlock 
hasps and 
number plates 
numbered to 
your order. 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
GYM BASKETS 
with padlock loop 
and number plate 


ALL-AMERICAN 
HEAVY DUTY 
UNIFORM HANGER 


Faster, more 
thorough drying 

accommodates 
all of a play- 
er's basketball, 
baseball or foot- 
ball gear. Hot 
dipped tinned 
finish protects 
against rust. 
Metal number 
plotes to order. 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Friday: 16 x 110 yds. fast striding. 


| Jog 110 yds. after each. Not timed. 


Saturday and Sunday: rest. 

February and March: 

Monday; 4-5 x 150 yds. sprints, con- 
centrating on relaxation. Not timed. 
Walk for recovery after each. 

Tuesday: 300 yds. in 31-32 sec. 

Wednesday: 4 x 220 yds. starting 
with 24.5, and increasing speed to 23.0 
on last. Walk 5 min. after each. 

Thursday: 2-3 x 150 yds. sprints. 


| 2 x 75 yds. sprints. Walk for recovery 


after each. Not timed. 
Friday: 16 x 110 yds. fast striding. 
Jog 110 yds. after each. Not timed. 
Saturday: Time trial. 
Sunday: Rest. 
A considerable amount of baton ex- 


| changing practice and starting from 


blocks is included in each of above 
workouts. 

SUMMER TRAINING: 

Monday: Starting practice. Nothing 


| strenuous. 


Tuesday: 2-3 x 220 yds. in 23 sec. 


| each. Walk for recovery. Starts. Baton 


exchanging. 

Wednesday: Baton exchanging prac- 
tice. Starts. 330 yds. in 31-32 sec. 

Thursday: Warmup or travel to meet. 

Friday and Saturday: Heats and 
finals in meet. 

Sunday: Rest. 

DURATION OF WORKOUTS: 1% 
hours maximum, starting at 3:00 p.m. 
Prefers 4 hours between big meal and 
race, and only one or two hours be- 
tween light meal and race. Partici- 
pates in approximately 60 races an- 
nually, including heats. Racing season 
ends near July first each year. Coached 
by Bill Moore and Oliver Jackson. Does 
very little weight training. Has won 
few major titles due to presence of 
Olympic sprint champion teammate 
Bobby Morrow. 


ROBBIE BRIGHTWELL 


BEST MARKS: 220 yds., 21.3; 100 
yds., 9.7. 
BORN: 10-27-39 at Rawalpinda, In- 


dia, 6’ 14%”, 175 lbs., started racing in 


1956 at age 16. 
PRE-RACE WARMUP: Jog %4 mile. 


| 5 min. calisthenics. 3-5 x 150 yds. 


sprints. Walk 150 yds. after each. 
PRE-TRAINING WARMUP: Jog 
880 yds. 5 min. calisthenics. 3-4 x 80 
yds. sprints. Walk 80 yds. after each. 
WINTER TRAINING: 
Day (1): 12 x 220 yds. in 24-27 sec. 


| each. Jog 440 yds. in 3 min. after each. 


Day (2): 5 x 300 yds. in 34-38 sec. 
each. Jog 3-5 min. after each. Rest 10 
min. 10 x 150 yds. from crouch start 
in 15.5-17 sec. each. Walk 3 min. after 
each. 

Day (3): 15 x 150 yds. from crouch 
start in 15.5-16.5 each. Walk 3 min. 
after each. 

Day (4): 10 x 75 yds. from crouch 


| start in 7.5-8.5 each. Walk 3 min. 


after each. 
Day (5): 30-45 min. fartlek on grass. 
Day (6): Circuit training for 1 hour. 
Day (7): Rest. 
SUMMER TRAINING: 
Day (1):,10 x 100 yds. from crouch 
start in 10.0 each. Walk 3-5 min. after 
each. 


Day (2): 8 x 220 yds. from crouch 
start in 22.5-23 sec. each. Walk 3-5 
min. after each. 

Day (3): 5 x 220 yds. from crouch 
start in 23 sec. each. Walk 3-5 min. 
after each. Rest 10 min. 6 x 100 yds. 
from crouch start in 10.2 each. Walk 
3-5 min. after each. 

Day (4): Warmup. 30 min. work 
with field events for variety. 

Days (5) and (6): Rest. 

Day (7): Race. 

DURATION OF WORKOUTS: 60 
min., starting at 4:30 P.M. Trains 6 
months prior to first race. Partici- 
pates in 20 track meets annually. 
Uses weight and circuit training com- 
bined once weekly. Placed 5th in 200 
m. at 1958 European championships. 


JIM LEA 


BEST MARKS: 800 m. 1:52.0; 440 
yds., 45.8 (W.R.); 400 m., 45.5; 220 
yds. L.H., 23.2; 200 m., 20.4; 100 m., 
10.6. 

BORN: 11-6-32 at Little Rock, Ark., 
6’, 145 lbs., started racing in 1944 at 
age 12. Terminated racing career in 
1956 at age 24. 

WARMUP: Identical for race or 
workout. Jog 1%-2 miles. 5-10 min. 
calisthenics. 8-12 x 100 yds. fast run- 
ning, each faster than last, and final 
100 yds. full speed at end. Walk 120 
yds. after each. Then directly into 
workout, or 15 minutes complete rest 
before race. 

FALL TRAINING, November and 
December: 30-45 min. fartlek daily 
on grass in park. 

WINTER TRAINING, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1954, 1955, and 
1956: Walk until almost recovered 
after each of following fast intervals. 
Pulse checked regularly to determine 
degree of recovery. 

Monday® 4 x 550 yds. in 75 sec. 
each. 

Tuesday: 10 x 220 yds. in 30 sec. 
each. 

Wednesday: 5 x 440 yds. in 58-60 
sec. each. 

Thursday: 10 x 150 yds. at % full 
speed. 

Friday: 3 x 660 yds. in 1:30 each. 

Saturday: 45 min. fartlek in park. 

Sunday: Rest or repeat Saturday’s 
training. 

SUMMER TRAINING, April and 
May: Walk an equal distance for re- 
covery after these fast intervals: 

Monday: 8 x 330 yds. in 37-39 sec. 
each. 

Tuesday: 10-15 x 220 yds. in 24-28 
sec. each. (Best was 15 x 220 yds. in 
23.7 average.) 

Wednesday: 6 x 440 yds. in 52-55 
sec. each. 

Thursday: 10-15 x 150 yds. sprints, 
usually racing against team-mates. 

Friday: In early season, short wind 
sprints, easy starts, and baton ex- 
changing practice. During middle of 
racing season, rest one day (Friday) 
before racing (Saturday). In late 
season, or prior to an important race, 
rest two days before competition. 

Saturday: Race. 

Sunday: Rest or 30-45 min. easy 
fartlek. 


(Concluded on page 67) 


“No head injuries in the two seasons we’ve used the 
MacGregor E 700!” This is the kind of statement com- 
ing from college and high school coaches everywhere. 
The entire E 700 series is that good. And that safe. The 
new shell, Geodetic? crown suspension and ‘“‘Absorblo” 

padding . . . all MacGregor exclusives . . . make the 
E 700 the lightest and safest helmet in today’s bruising 
game. Construction cradles the head, soaks up the shock 
of both head-on and angle blows. MacGregor E 705 has 
Geodetic crown suspension nylon web; E 70A features 
Absorblo crown suspension—each provides the most 
protection you can give your players against head in- 
juries. Reinforced Cycolac shell is the lightest, strongest 


in the game. See your MacGregor dealer today. 


Patent No. 2,785,407 
+Patent No. 2,679,406 


MacGregor 


“The Choice of those who play the game.” 


THE MACGREGOR (O., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO, U.S.A 
FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * BASEBALL * GOLF © TENNIS 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


Quality Training 


in Distance 


Practice 


By RICH HACKER 
Coach, Berkeley (Calif.) High School 


is THERE a “best” way for dis- 
tance men to train? Is there one 
method most efficient for all? Proba- 
bly not, but the author would like 
to present another wrinkle that 
seems to be achieving results and 
thus deserves further use and evalu- 
ation. Some of the boys have called 
it a “split-workout” or “two-tim- 
ing.” 

The method is based on several 
rather important considerations. 
First in importance is admittedly an 
over-simplification of the old axiom, 
“Practice makes perfect,” wherein 
the level of “perfection” attained 
directly correlates with the success 
achieved in equating practice with 
the real thing. 

We must try to answer the ques- 
tions, “Will a boy with a certain 
race potential derive maximum 
benefit from any running which is 
either faster or slower than the rate 
at which he’ll run in competition?” 
and “Will he benefit maximally 
from running a distance which is 
either longer or shorter than that 
which he’ll cover in competition?” 
The writer believes that a negative 
answer to both questions is justi- 
fied. 

If you agree that speed (as we usu- 
ally use the term) isn’t particularly 
important in the 1,320 and mile races, 
and perhaps even in the 660 and 880, 
then “speed work” is an inefficient 
way to build toward the runner’s po- 
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Complete relaxation marks Harry McCalla’s form. Hands 


hang free, open, and low, with elbows coming fairly 


far back to allow for same degree of movement as in 


high hand position. This type of arm action is more 


relaxing, requires less energy, and helps maintain body 
lean. McCalla’s fairly long stride is due to a good push- 
off, and he even closes his eyes for short periods. 


tential. Your ideas on q. m. training 
may also swing into this groove if 
you’re convinced that the best way to 
run your potential quarter is to pace 
it perfectly. 

LeRoy Whittle, a 6’, 180 lb. 9.8 
sprinter mentioned in my q. m. article 
in the December, 1958 issue of Scho- 
lastic Coach, ran an almost perfectly 
paced quarter to finish second by 
inches in the State meet last spring— 
24.2 for the 220, 36.2 for the 330, 24.5 
for the last 220, and finished “fresh” 
in 48.7. 

Of course even in a “paced” quarter, 
the 24.2 220 would be out of reach for 
most distance men. To ask a man with 
a best 220 of 23.5 to go out in 24.2 and 
come back in a 24.5—well, he probably 
just wouldn’t make it back! 

The 24.2 220 would still be easier 
for a 21.5 sprinter than for a 22.5 man, 
but would it be significantly so? How- 
ever, if they both tried to chop a full 
second off the first 220 time, the slower 
man would undoubtedly be in more 
trouble. 

But this may be a different type of 
speed than normally used in distance 
running. The distance man’s quarter 
time may bear the same relationship 
to his paced quarter as the quarter- 
miler’s 220’s cited above. 

In any event the distance man’s 
quarter time will come down as he 
develops the endurance to hold a cer- 
tain pace. And as his potential quarter 
time is reduced, he can lower his paced 
quarter by more than an equal amount 
since this is an increase in speed based 
on an increase in endurance. 


Of course the psychological benefits 
to be derived from knowing how fast 
he could run a quarter if he wanted 
to, cannot be minimized in helping a 
man achieve a certain (especially) 
fast pace. Certainly a man who thinks 
his best q.m. time is 60 (even though 
it’s really 56) will have more trouble 
(apprehensions) attempting a 63 pace 
than if he knows he can do 56. 

If the foregoing is true, then a man 
who’s going to run at a 66 pace for 
the mile will derive a good deal more 
benefit from 66 pace work in practice 
than from 60 work. The writer firmly 
believes that a coach’s most important 
problem is to “get the man to do what 
he’s able to do in the first place”; or 
if not in the first place, at least on the 
day of competition. 

Certainly pace is very important in 
race tactics, and certainly practice is 
all important. It seems logical to as- 
sume that if you’re going to run at 66 
pace for four quarters, to run at any 
other pace for a greater or lesser dis- 
tance wouldn’t be practicing what 
you’re going to try to do in competi- 
tion. 

Obviously, to become proficient at 
running, say a 4:24 mile in competi- 
tion, we should run it as often as pos- 
sible (in practice) while at the same 
time avoiding staleness. Just as obvi- 
ously, however, this is impractical 
and impossible. But why, if a man 
can run a quarter in 66 with ease, 
can’t he put four of them together? 
This leads to the next important con- 
sideration in deciding “what to do” 
in practice, 
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“Now, Let's [ry [hose New Showers 
The Kids Have been Telling Us About” 
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Hydroguard* 


Individual Thermostatic 


On adult night, mom and dad get an excellent idea of what 
their school dollar is buying in terms of education, recre- 
ation and safety. They use and evaluate the facilities . . . 
and the shower system is no exception. 


Here, where supervision is difficult, safety depends on 
automatic protection. This is the reason why so many 
safety conscious schools have installed Hydroguard In- 
dividual Thermostatic Shower Controls. 


Hydroguards protect against scalding due te supply 
water fluctuation. Even if turned to full hot, water is held 


Controls 


Standard for Safety 
In Shower Systems 


to within a safe temperature. Should the cold water fail, 
showers instantly shut off. Each bather enjoys personal 
safety and comfort — provided by an individual, single- 
dial control that is as fool-proof as it is simple to operate. 


What do parents think of these showers? They think 
they are relaxing and refreshing, but most of all, a sound 
investment in school safety. 


To learn more about Hydroguard protection, request 
the Powers booklet on Safer Showers and ask to see the 
slide film on Safe Shower Systems. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY, 
Dept. 460, Skokie 36, Illinois 


(J Send illustrated booklet, “Safer Showers”. 


( Arrange for showing of new slide film, “Safe Shower Systems” 


Specialists in Thermostatic Controls 


Since 189/ Title 


Name __ 


Address _ 


Top basketball 
coaches say: 
You’re a better 
ballplayer in 
new U.S. Royal 
Pro-Keds! yy 


ha 


“U.S. Royals start 
and stop you quicker,” 
says Bruce Hale, 
coach of 

University of Miami, 
perennial power in 
Southern basketball. 


You're more sure-footed 
in these great shoes,’ 
says Mickey Fisher, 
coach of Boys High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 

N. Y. City P.S.A.L. 
Champions 


"U.S. Royals are 
lighter, fit you better;’ 
says Joe Platt, 

coach of Kokomo H.S., 
Kokomo, Ind 

16 straight wins 
1959-60 season 


Nobody knows the score on basketball 
equipment better than coaches. Many agree 
new U. S. Royal Pro-Keds will help your boys 
play better. These finest of basketball shoes 
give you new L/P Tread for 50% longer 
lasting traction... many more top-perform- 
ance features. For better footwork, a better 
team, get new U.S. Royal Pro-Keds! 


The Shoe of Champions 
United 


States 
Rubber 


Certainly the man described above 
can run a 4.24 mile if he gets enough 
rest along the way. As always, we 
must make an accurate evaluation of 
a man’s potential so as to set a real- 
istic goal. Having done this, we must 
convince him that quality of work is 
more important than quantity. (Ex- 
cept for the rank beginner with no 
natural endurance, and even here the 
work done may really be “quality” 
for him.) 

Then we must try to have him “run 
his race” in practice—three times, 
ideally, but at least twice. Once or 
one and a half times should be enough 
in late season to maintain sharpness. 

The type of workout to be followed 
can be described by holding up the 
hand with widespread fingers. Each 
finger or finger group represents a 
race segment, while each space be- 
tween finger or fingers represents the 
rest interval. 

The fingers can be held separately 
to form four race segments and three 
rest intervals, three race segments and 
two rest intervals, or two rece seg- 
ments and one rest interval. As the 
fingers are brought closer together, so 
are the race segments. 

In the actual competition, the rest 
interval is reduced to an “imaginary” 
one, just as the fingers come together. 
The more possible combinations the 
better, though they should be made up 
of “conventional distances’—for this 
tends to make the work more inter- 
esting and probably of more value, 
since the pace is carried over varying 
distances. 

The athlete (group leader) is given 
his choice as to which “races” he'll 
take each day and the order in which 
he’ll run them, just as long as every 
combination is run at least once a 
week. Fifteen to 20 minutes seems to 
be enough time between “races,” al- 
lowing for good but not complete re- 
covery. 

We started with a 440 walk or jog 
rest period between race segments, 
but now feel that the total rest during 
any “race” should be constant. The 
possible 15 minutes in the first plan 
was probably too much, and could be 
stretched too far by slow walking or 
jogging. 

We've gone as low as one and a half 
minutes total rest for races under a 
mile (three minutes for two-mile 
race). During a four-segment “race,” 
this gives three rest periods of 30 sec- 
onds each. This is a fairly short rest, 
in fact some of the men feel that it’s 
hardly worth stopping for. The extra 
stops and starts seem to cost more 
than the rest payment. 

This is really a good sign, for when 
the man and his body would just as 
soon go on as stop for the rest (and 
has attained the necessary condition 
to do so), then we've got it made. 

We plan to start with total rest of 
six minutes, go to three minutes, and 
then to a one and a half minute total. 
When the work seems too easy (the 
men say so when they come within a 
second or so of the planned total run- 
ning time), we merely cut down the 
total rest as indicated above until the 


minute and a half level is reached. 

As the race goal is reached—and 
once reached, you're certainly capable 
of repeating—we can choose our next 
goal and start over at the six-minute 
level. To change the goal more than 
one second per quarter probably isn’t 
realistic; to seek less improvement 
would be “impractical.” 

There’s certainly no better way to 
build endurance than to force your- 
self to run again (at a set, fairly rapid 
pace) when only partially recovered. 
The pace pattern supplies the moti- 
vation, while the stopwatch on the 
rest interval as well as the race seg- 
ment supplies the check to be sure 
that the men are getting full value 
from the work plan. 

The writer feels that it’s better to 
shorten the total rest or quicken the 
pace and still keep within the limits 
of the race you’re preparing for, than 
to run more repeats as the man’s con- 
dition improves. For the same reason, 
it seems illogical to jog or run over- 
distance when you'll never do it in 
your race. 

We also mustn’t minimize the im- 
portance of the mental training in- 
volved in forcing yourself to “go again” 
after 30 seconds rest when you’d give 
anything for another 30 seconds. 


FORM NATURAL GROUPS 


We're all aware of the problems en- 
gendered by a large squad. A “preci- 
sion” plan as outlined above is certain 
to hit snags when working with many 
men of varying abilities. Natural 
groups should be formed with not too 
much variation in ability, or the rest 
interval will be off. 

The only solution here is for all 
men in a group to stop when the lead 
man crosses the finish—even if 5, 10, or 
15 yards back—so as to have the same 
rest, or for all to keep running until 
the last man finishes (stop on whistle) . 
Timings at each 110 yards will help 
keep the men on schedule, and mark- 
ings on the track or signals by whistle 
or voice will also help. 

Each group will take 2% to 6 min- 
utes to finish each “race” at the 1%- 
minute rest level, 4 to 7% minutes at 
the 3-minute rest level, and 7 to 11% 
minutes at the 6-minute rest level. An 
experienced coach with two watches 
can stagger two groups at a time; or 
while one group is taking its 15-20 
minute rest, three to five groups can 
get their first “race.” 

We've been fortunate to have sev- 
eral good distance men the past few 
years. Two of the best will be seniors 
this spring. Perhaps they, rather than 
the system, have been responsible for 
any results obtained. Only time will 
tell. 

Harry McCalla, 6’, 140 lbs., flows 
along like a wave approaching the 
shore, while Dave Stone, 5’9”, 132 lbs., 
has a short clipped stride and is a 
“strong” rather than “picture” runner. 
Dave is potentially the better at 440 to 
880 yards, while Harry has the edge 
from 1,320 on up. The writer is cer- 


(Continued on page 66) 


SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES 


Safe-T-Play games provide “a 
fun-filled activities the year 
around; scores of interesting 
games that take the boredom 
out of physical fitness programs and 
turn them into stimulating sports for 
girls from the elementary grades 
through college. 
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INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 


Safe-T-Play games open a new world of physical 
activities for girls; not just the athletic few but for 
all. The games and the Safe-T-Play equipment are 
closely adapted to the physical capacities of girls. 


MADE TO “VARSITY” STANDARDS 
All Safe-T-Play equipment is precision molded to stand- 
ards equal to “Varsity” equipment; designed and bal- 
anced to challenge the skill of “Varsity” players and 
to endure hard usage amazingly long. Yet so light and 


The many different games 
are active but not stren- 
uous; calling for alert- 
ness, nimbleness and poise 
while avoiding rough con- 
tacts. 


GOSon™. 
SAFE-T-PLAY © 
os @ 


Ropuct 


RESILIENT AND LIGHTWEIGHT 
resilient, first-graders play eagerly and without danger 
of injury. The “short flight” and “safety” features more 
than double the usefulness of indoor space as they elim: 
inate the hazards of active games indoors. 


Tell Your Sporting Goods Supplier to Show You the Complete Safe-T-Play Line 
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FUN BALLS + SCOOP BALL «+ SAFE-T-BAT + FUN FOOTBALL + SAFE-T-MALLET + BOWLITE 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. ienaegalle ty tama. 
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One of the author's nattily attired high school squads absorbing some pearls of wisdom 
from two of Australia’s tennis greats—Lew Hoad and Davis Cup captain, Harry Hopman. 


Promoting 
High School Tennis 


ENNIS coaches will find much 
food for thought in the old 
Greek truism that if an activity is 
honored it will be cultivated. 
During the 20 I've 
coaching high school tennis, I’ve had 
the good fortune to traverse most 
of the country—south to Atlanta, 
southwest to Phoenix, and west to 
Santa Monica and San Francisco- 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
practiced in most high 
chool lacks the allure and aggres- 
siveness needed to attract the better 
athlete 


years been 


tennis as 


tennis is re- 
dubious 
for the 
coaching assignments frequently ap- 
point a person with little knowledge 
of the which immediately 
places the sport at a disadvantage. 

If the coach fails to take his re- 
sponsibility seriously, neither will 
the school nor the athlete, and the 
sport will stand little chance of 
flourishing 

This doesn’t mean that an inex- 
perienced coach can't do the job. An 
intelligent, conscientious tyro can 
educate himself quickly and fairly 


In too many schools, 
inferior and of 
Those responsible 


garded as 
value 


game, 


thoroughly. If you fall in this cate- 
gory, you’d do well to look up your 
local professional for some basic 
orientation and to contact the U. S. 
Lawn Tennis Assn. (120 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y.) for helpful ma- 
terials on the game. 

Many older schools don’t have the 
facilities for tennis; and where they 
do, the courts are frequently neglected. 
In the first situation, the coach will 
have to make use of public facilities. 
But this should work out. Most public 
parks are highly cooperative, and are 
eager to encourage student play under 
faculty supervision. 

If the school courts have been neg- 
lected for a long time, it will be nec- 
essary to make sufficient repairs to 
fences and surfaces. An attractive 
playing area is a must in order to ap- 
peal to potential players. As more 
students come out for the program, 
the school athletic and the park 
departments will make increased al- 
lowances for tennis. 

In most scholastic sports, the in- 
coming coach inherits traditions of 
student interest, pleasant playing fa- 
cilities, and public interest. He also 
inherits a schedule of play, including 
a series of established sectional tour- 
naments or meets. The coach just car- 
ries on from there, possibly adding 


By BROTHER ALBAN FRANCIS, Coach, Bishop Loughlin H. S., N. Y. C. 
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something to an already interesting 
activity. 

Tennis, on the other hand, usually 
fails to attract the natural athletes. 
The game simply isn’t made sufficient- 
ly attractive and interesting to them. 
Our problem, then, concerns the ap- 
proach to use in attracting students 
and holding their interest. This ap- 
proach can be borrowed directly from 
the coaches of the so-called major 
sports. 

First, the squad should be equipped 
with smart-looking, well-cut attire. 
Then an attractive schedule should be 
arranged for them. This should run 
from 10 to 12 weeks, and include 
about 16 interscholastic matches and 
at least two tournaments. To keep 
posted on problems relating to the 
game, the school should also become 
a member of the sectional division of 
the USLTA and subscribe to the lit- 
erature on the game. 

Since tournaments are the life- 
blood of tennis, the coach should in- 
augurate an interscholastic event for 
the 10 to 12 schools in his area. The 
assemblage of many players from 
various schools is a great stimulus for 
the game. 

If the available courts are limited 
to five or less, a doubles-only tourna- 
ment is recommended. From 12 to 20 
schools might compete in this event, 
each entering from one to three 
doubles teams. At least three or even 
four rounds, depending on the organ- 
ization, can be run off in one day 
without undue strain. So much com- 
petition in one day whets the interest. 

The semis and finals should be held 
the next day, with prizes awarded to 
all who reach the quarter-finals. It’s 
also wise to award the finalists in the 
consolation round, which should be 
planned as part of the initial tourna- 
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perfect play analysis under any condition 
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Winning High School Baseball’ 
Baseball: Individual Play & Team 
Strategy’ 


TRACK COACHES 
Modern Track & Field” 
Coaching H. S. Track & Field’ 
‘So You Want to Be a Sprinter’ 
So You Want to Be a High Jumper” 
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The T Formation from A to Z’ 
Yard Gainer’ Record & Score Book 
Pigskin Tactics 
How to Scout Football’ 
Encyclopedia of Football Drills’ 
Modern Defensive Football’’ 
Q’back Generalship & Strategy 
Successful Multiple Off. in H. S. Football 
Simplified Multiple Defense’ 
Coaching Kit in Tufide Zipper Case 
Coaching Kit in Leather Zipper Case 
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H. S. Basketball’ 
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Winning Basketball’ 
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Treatment & Prevention of 
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| “The Coach-Player Relationship 
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ment. A consolation round tends to 
enhance the interest of the younger 
players. 

This type of tournament should be 
open to all schools of the area, with 


each paying a nominal entry fee. 


If your school is a member of a 
local tennis league, it’s wise to con- 
duct another tournament, singles and 
doubles, for league members only. The 
local CYO, YMCA, or civic groups 
usually respond favorably to requests 
to include a tennis tournament in 
their sports program. Of course all 
these projects call for much self-sac- 
rifice and interest in the game. But 
once an interesting and stimulating 
program is started, the enthusiasm 
generated will carry the game along. 

Publicity is an essential adjunct of 
any program. If the results of tour- 
naments, including names and schools, 
are sent to the locai papers they’ll 
make use of them. The tennis team 
should also regularly report the re- 
sults of all team matches to the local 
and school papers. 

The publicity mill can also be used 
for the selection of an all-city or all- 
league team, as in other sports. Since 
there’s no precedent for an all-city 
tennis team, the local tennis coaches’ 
association should inaugurate the plan. 
We need to lend color and drive to 
tennis, and the suggestions given above 
will help accomplish this end. 

The basic step in the development 
of the tennis squad is an emphasis on 
team play. We need only cite the suc- 
cess of the Australian Davis Cup team. 
It’s my belief, gained from observa- 
tions, talks with, and study of the 
Australian players, that Mr. Harry 
Hopman’s secret lies in his stress on 
the team element. The great ability 
of the Australian players is well- 
known. Their extra will stems from 
the team factor, that we stress so much 
in all sports but tennis. 

It’s hardly necessary to point out 
the importance of team practice and 
play in other sports. Yet you often 
hear coaches say that the tennis team 
rarely practices together; the group 
just comes together for matches. Here- 
in lies one of the basic reasons why 
the sport isn’t popular in high schools. 

If, say, a basketball team which at- 
tracts boys who’ve played two to four 
years before making the varsity, need 
daily practice, need we dwell on the 
necessity of the tennis squad, which 
usually doesn’t attract players of 
merit, to have regular practice? 

Another essential task for the ten- 
nis coach is to talk up tennis around 
the school. Posters, bulletin board dis- 
plays, and tennis clippings can all be 
used effectively. The parents can be 
of great value in mentioning their 


| sons’ interest in the sport at PTA meet- 


ings, and in awarding trophies to the 
most improved players, etc. 

From the instructional point of view, 
the boys must be taught the basic 


| strokes. This reaily isn’t difficult, as 
| much valuable instructional material 


may be gleaned from articles and 
books. Most natural athletes, after 
brief instruction, will quickly take to 
the sport. 
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MEMBER of the National 

Junior Tennis Development 
Committee for the past two years 
(appointed by the USLTA), Brother 
Alban Francis, F. S. C., has been 
coaching high school tennis for 
the past 20 years—three years at 
St. Peter’s High School (N. Y.); 
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Troy, N. Y.; 12 years at La Salle 
Academy in Providence, R. 1.; and 
currently at Loughlin High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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But, as previously mentioned, we 
know that most tennis programs don’t 
attract these natural athletes. In too 
many cases, the reason lies in the in- 
sipidity and unattractiveness of the 
program. 

As a result, a large number of the 
boys reporting for tennis have never 
been exposed to other sports. These 
lads are usually poorly coordinated 
and need much practice to acquire the 
grace and rhythm of the athletically 
inclined. These boys should be en- 
couraged to play basketball during 
the off-season. 

On the other hand, I’ve known stu- 
dents who’ve had good strokes but 
didn’t go out for tennis because the 
school didn’t offer an interesting pro- 
gram. 

The playing surface may pose 
another problem to the coach. Briefly, 
the ball will bound off a surface with 
a speed or rise proportionate to the 
hardness of the surface. High school 
players, as well as many older players, 
harbor strange ideas about playing on 
a hard surface. They sometimes feel 
that it hinders their game. 

Tennis is played primarily in the 
mind, and this fear of playing on hard 
courts is mainly a mental condition. 
A basketball player needs just a short 
warm-up to adjust to an unfamiliar 
playing surface. The tennis player can 
easily do the same. If he’ll stroke the 
ball correctly, he’ll easily adjust to 
the particular surface. 

Doubles should be stressed in the 
team practice. This is another art used 
by the Aussies to develop the team 
element so necessary for success. The 
coach should keep the same boys play- 
ing together from one season to the 
next. 

Since an error can greatly upset the 
other partner, it’s often wise to build 
the doubles team on the temperament 
rather than the skill of the players. 
Of course a pairing in which the 
players are both skillful and temper- 
amentally sympathetic is ideal. This 
is sometimes possible, but normally 
you have to pick boys who get along 
well together and then develop them. 

While practicing doubles, which you 
should do every day, follow the stand- 
ard method of four boys on court, 
stroking the ball back and forth from 
base line to base line. 

Keep hammering away at this mat- 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Helpful Hints 
in Organizing 
Football Practice 


HE idea for this discussion was 

born in a recent graduate class 

taught by the author, entitled 
“Football Management.” It was the 
consensus among the twelve or so 
active coaches in the class that the 
most neglected and _ troublesome 
phase of coaching lies in organizing 
practice sessions. 

Bill Proctor, energetic head coach 
at Lyman High School, Longwood, 
Fla., a member of the class, was as- 
signed a special report concerning 
this area. Much of the material here- 
in is gleaned from Coach Proctor’s 
report. 

Winning coaches who don’t prop- 
erly organize practice sessions are 
sheer geniuses. Frankly, we know 
of none. Coach Bobby Dodd has 
been quoted as saying, “It isn’t what 
we know, but what we teach that 
counts.” 

Efficient instruction demands a 
well-planned teaching situation as 
well as a progressive presentation 
of learning experiences. We've al- 
ways believed that too many coaches 
worry about “touchdown” plays 
rather than the less glamorous facets 
of the game. To paraphrase, coaches 
should be less concerned with the 
“perfect play’’ and more concerned 
with the “perfect learning situ- 
ation.”’ 

Due to the differences in coaching 
practices and philosophies, it’s diffi- 
cult to prescribe any particular pat- 
tern as the panacea. Consequently, 
a number of practice organization 
theories have been reviewed in an 
attempt to establish a sound, prac- 
tical philosophy—as practiced by 
most of the most highly successful 
coaches. 


By DR. DON VELLER, 


The ultimate goal of practicing is, 
of course, to Win as Many games as 
possible. But the immediate purpose 
of practice organization is the most 
efficient utilization of practice time. 
Good practice organization will con- 
comitantly assist in the development 
of discipline, morale, and coopera- 
tion. 

As a general rule, a coach shouldn’t 
attempt to plan specific practice ses- 
sions more than one week in advance. 
The exception might occur during the 
pre-school practice period. But even 
during this time, each weekly schedule 
must be based upon an evaluation of 
the previous week’s practice. During 
the season, game performance and the 
upcoming opponent will largely de- 
termine the weekly practice objectives. 

Practice schedules may be divided 
into two categories, weekly and daily. 
The weekly schedule must be flexible, 
being based on team performance, 
scouting reports, and the coaching 
staff's evaluation of the team’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

We shall be primarily concerned 
here with the daily practice schedule, 
referring to the weekly schedule only 
in its relationship to the daily pro- 
gram. The daily plans, of course, have 
to be much more specific in regard to 
assignments, drills, and time allot- 
ments. 

The five major factors which must 
be considered in practice organization 
are: (1) practice objectives, (2) time, 
(3) weather, (4) the size and ability 
of the coaching staff, and (5) the 
equipment, facilities, and area avail- 
able. 

While numbers 4 and 5 are some- 
what constant, the first three will vary 
enough to create numerous organiza- 
tional difficulties. The number and 
experience of your squad might pos- 
sibly be listed as a sixth factor. How- 
ever, since these two elements, espe- 


cially experience, so frequently in- 
fluence objectives, it was felt they 
might properly fall under that head- 
ing. 

Establishing logical practice objec- 
tives is an important prerequisite for 
efficient practice organization. Woody 
Hayes in his recent publication, Foot- 
ball at Ohio State, lists five considera- 
tions for determining these objectives: 
(1) the mental and physical condition 
of the squad, (2) the weekly practice 
program, (3) an evaluation of the pre- 
ceding practice, (4) fundamentals, 
and (5) the three “phases” of the 
game. 

The first consideration encompasses 
squad morale, performance, physical 
condition, and injuries. Many times 
we've heard it said that a team “left 
its game on the practice field.’ Such 
a condition exists when coaches fail to 
correctly evaluate the mental and 
physical condition of the squad while 
planning practice sessions. This con- 
sideration, more than any other, will 
dictate the amount of work (especially 
contact) to which a squad should be 
subjected. 

The second consideration refers to 
the objectives previously established 
in the weekly program. Again, the 
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weekly program must be flexible and 
adjustments must be made when and 
if the situation demands 

The third consideration, an evalua- 
tion of the preceding practice, is es- 
sential to progressive and efficient 
instruction. A sound evaluation of the 
previous practice may be invaluable 
in determining the correct time allot- 
ments for specific drills, outstanding 
weaknesses and/or strengths, the play- 
ers’ knowledge of their assignments, 
and the squads’ progress in accom- 
plishing the objectives of the weekly 
schedule. This evaluation will fre- 
quently dictate changes in objectives 

It’s almost a cliche to say, “funda- 
mentals are the essence of football.” 
Nevertheless, they should be included 
in every practice session. These fun- 
damentals, as categorized by Gomer 
Jones and Bud Wilkinson in their 
book, Defensive Football, are moving. 
tackling, and blocking. 

The amount of time a coach spends 
teaching and perfecting these basic 
skills will be determined by his own 
coaching philosophy. Planning prac- 
tice sessions which doesn’t permit 
sufficient time for the instruction of 
fundamentals constitutes professional 
suicide. 

We feel, for example, that some 
form of tackling drill should be in- 
cluded in the practice warm-up. This 
doesn’t, of course, imply “live” tack- 
ling at each session. One device for 
saving time is to employ drills which 
combine two or more of the basic 
skills. A coach shouldn't wait until 
he has suffered a severe beating be- 
fore he decides to “return to funda- 
mentals.” 

The fifth consideration is based upon 
a proper respect for the “three phases” 
of the game. These three phases are 
usually defined as the defensive game, 
the offensive game, and the kicking 
game. One highly regarded coach re- 
cently said, “The phase you neglect 
is the phase which will beat you.” 

Psychologists tell us that we learn 
more effectively through constant 
repetition. It follows then, that it’s 
more efficient to practice, say, pass 
defense for 15 or 20 minutes four days 
a week than a drill a full hour only 
one day per week 

The time period, of course, must be 
sufficiently long to accomplish a satis- 
factory amount of work. The point is 
we shouldn’t neglect one phase for a 
long period of time and then attempt 
to catch up with concentrated doses. 
Of the three, the phase most often 
neglected is the kicking game. 

We've discussed the five basic con- 
siderations which determine our prac- 
tice objectives. When sound and 
logical objectives have been devel- 
oped, we’ve accomplished the first and 
most important step in the organiza- 
tion of a practical and rewarding 
practice session. 

Time, as pointed out earlier, is the 
second basic factor involved in prac- 
tice organization. Even practice objec- 
tives must be adapted and/or limited 
to the time available. A frequent and 
frustrating refrain of coaches is, “I 
don’t have time to cover everything.” 


Time, therefore, is truly an impor- 
tant possession. Wouldn’t coaches be 
a little more relaxed at game time if 
they “knew” they had utilized their 
practice time in the most efficient 
manner possible? 

We can often determine a coach's 
philosophy by observing the amount 
of time he spends on various phases 
of the game. Seldom will two coaches 
agree on exactly how much time 
should be devoted to each aspect of the 
game. One very successful coach sug- 
gests 50% for defense, 35% for offense, 
and 15% for the kicking game. An- 
other recommends 60% on offense, 
35% on defense, and 5% on kicking 

Perhaps the most sensible solution 
is to spend proportionally more time 
on your weaker phase. Although some 
evidence points toward an upsurge in 
offense, the trend in the past few years 
seems to be toward defense and kick- 
ing. It’s wise to periodically check 
your time allotments to determine 
whether or not you’re neglecting one 
or more phases. 


LENGTH OF PRACTICE 


How long should the average prac- 
tice session last? Here again, there are 
many varying opinions. Very few 
coaches, however, suggest practicing 
longer than two hours. Some recom- 
mend an hour and 15 minutes. The 
general trend is an hour and a half 
to an hour and 45 minutes. Most head 
men have the wisdom to shorten prac- 
tice sessions as the season progresses 

In order to conserve practice time, 
many coaches require specialists (cen- 
ters, punters, place kickers, etc.) to 
practice 15 or so minutes extra. This 
work may be held before of after the 
regular practice session. There are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to both 
pre-and post-practice periods. 

Pre-practice specialist periods fre- 
quently conflict with class schedules 
They may also create a situation in 
which the other players are ready for 
practice but are forced to wait. The 
post-practice session not only allows 
for a proper warm-up but requires 
the player to perform under “fourth- 
quarter” conditions. Our vote goes for 
the post-practice session. 

Weather conditions must certainly 
be considered a major factor in prac- 
tice organization. Many coaches be- 
lieve that since a team will probably 
play in all types of weather a squad 
should practice in various climatic 
conditions. Although this operation 
has merit, it must be tempered with 
good judgment. 

A few guiding “weather” principles 
are: (1) keep workouts short during 
the warm part of the season, (2) try 
to get in at least two rainy-day prac- 
tices, (3) lengthen the warm-up pe- 
riod during cold weather, (4) practice 
kicking and throwing into the wind as 
well as with it, and (5) if colds, flu 
or other contagious illnesses are prev- 
alent, it may be wise to dismiss prac- 
tice on rainy or extremely cold days. 

The fourth major factor in organ- 

(Concluded on page 58 
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A Belt for 
Training Runners 


OACHES are constantly looking 
= for something that will convert 
an also-ran into a good athlete or a 

ood one into a great one 
We were 


vith our 


having the usual trouble 
They had poor 


arm 


track men 


bod lean, imprope! action, 

feet moving at awk- 
" We tried every method 
to correct them; loop films of great 
lecturing by instructors, 
and demonstrations by boys who did 
ise the proper techniques. \/e even 
the (each paid 
footage taken of himself) 


and and 


printet! 


films of boys 
for the 


There wa 


took 
some improvement, 
but not enough to be of any great 
Something different 
Chuck Coker, track 
at Occidental College, had the 
We had heard about belts 
but not exactly 


help was 


needed coach 
an- 
wel be- 
ing used in the past 
like this 

A wide 
belt of the 
was obtained. It 
at the side for rope 
(This rope should be cloth-covered 
or have handles at the holder’s end; 
a chain could also be used.) 

What 


exaggerate the body 


4-inch web 
used by 
had 


attaching a 


Canvas Ol 
gymnasts 
rings 


type 
harness 


we attempt to do is over- 


lean and the 


arm and ley action of the runne: 
The runner steps into the belt, 
secures it low around his waist nea 
the hips. The coach takes the rope 
hooked on each hip in his hands. 

He’s approximately six feet be- 
hind the runner. Now we have a 
horse and driver arrangement. The 
holder leans back. The runner stif- 
fens his body, leans far forward 
to approximately a 45° angle. From 
this position he starts to sprint. 
Knees are lifted high: arms are 
pumped vigorously. 

The coach can control the actual 
speed of the runner by giving on the 
“reins” or leaning back to slow him 
down. From his position behind the 
boy, the coach can correct the faults 
he may have. Of course, the coach 
can have someone else control the 
“reins” and he can walk alongside 
the runner, Shot-putters are great 
for this. 

To be effective the belt must be 
used quite often in the early season. 
A run of about 30 yards can be made 
quite strenuous. At the end of this 
sprint, the boy should be allowed to 
run easily for several yards. 

The boys at first hated the belt, but 
seeing and feeling the improvement 


in their running they’ve learned to 
love it. The boys now ask for the 
belt. 

Results show that boys who have 
had a pronounced “duck” walk and 
run have nearly straightened out 
their feet. Sprinters come out of the 
blocks hard and low. Faulty arm ac- 
tion is corrected. The body lean is 
increased allowing a more favorable 
running motion—and last, but not 
least, better conditioning is a result. 

We believe that the belts also 
have a lot of merit in developing a 
football team. To facilitate matters, 
we used seven belts. The boys work 
in pairs. They can’t loaf because if 
they do there isn’t any body lean. 
Running 30 yards up and 30 yards 
back leaves them gasping. Indi- 
vidual attention may be given to a 
back who doesn’t have high knee 
action, etc. 

If belts aren’t available, other 
apparatus may be used. Inner tubes 
can be utilized. We used them with 
clothesline rope until we received 
our belts. 

We know the use of these belts 
has helped us in our program. Per- 
haps you may derive some benefit 
out of them. 


By OTTO PLUM and RON SEVIER, Coaches, Hawthorne (Calif.) High School 
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Who blacked out the receiver ? 


if your high school athletic field 
was built before 1950, chances are 
it is inadequately lighted. 

And chances are there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about it, because the 
conductors of your lighting system are 
loaded to capacity. Addition of new in- 
candescent fixtures would mean new wir- 
ing, new transformers... possibly even 
new poles and new cross-arms — a major, 
expensive project. 

Now, there is an economical solution 


to this problem. With new High Output 
Wide-Lites, you can modernize your light- 
ing system without expensive rewiring. 
You can gain up to five times as much 
illumination, yet actually reduce the 
total connected load, utilizing the same 
conductors. 

To bring your lighting system up-to- 
date, you simply replace existing fixtures 
with more-efficient High Output Wide- 
Lites. And only the number of fixtures 
necessary to achieve the desired increase 
in illumination need be replaced. Wide- 


Lite’s unique broad pattern blends smooth- 
ly with those of adjacent units... pro- 
vides smooth, even coverage without “hot 
spots” or heavy shadows. 

For the first time, High Output Wide- 
Lites make possible the use of efficient 
color-corrected mercury vapor lamps for 
athletic field lighting. These modern 
lamps have more than seven times the 
life of incandescents, and produce a 
soft, glare-free light which more closely 
resembles actual daylight. 


Get complete information on this effective low-cost method for modernizing your athletic field 
without expensive new construction. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


WUD BLU, 


Manufactured by 


WIDE-LITE CORP. 


P.0. BOX 191*¢HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


In Canada: Wide-Lite Division of 
Wakefield Lighting, Limited 


London, Canada 
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WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 


Please send NAME 
complete informa- 


tion about new SCHOOL 


HIGH 
OUTPUT 
WIDE-LITES. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


P. O. Box 191, Houston 1, Texas 


TOP-QUALITY 
ATHLETIC TAPES 


SUPERB 


TAPE 


TRAINERS 
TAPE 


Arno’s Athletic Adhesive Tapes give 
ou a fast, snug job every time. They 
elastic enough to 

strongly woven 


ure easy to handle 

provide good support 

for durability 
Arno’s 30 years of adhesive tape 


highly adhesive. 


know-how” gives you tapes specifical- 
y made for your purposes. They are 
iailable in three grades: SUPERB 

!RAINERS — STANDARD, each a supe- 
rior tape at its price. Try them on 


our next order ask your supplier. 


INSOLES TRAINER STRIPS 
Lively foam rubber Sterilized adhesive 
ibsorbsshock, keeps bandages with non- 
feet comfortable medicated gauze 
fough cloth backing. pads. Sealed boxes. 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
WANTED FOR SOME 
SELECTED AREAS 


Write for free 
ARNO ADHESIVE TAPES, INC. 
Dr. Scholl's Adhesive Tape Division 
4134 Ohio St., Michigan City, Ind 


samples 
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By BARNEY COHEN 
Coach, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 


BASEBALL 


coaches 
little 
schoolboys, 


LL baseball 
leading 
lotters, 


leaguers, sand- 

collegians, or 
professionals—have the same com- 
plaints. Their players day-dream, 
forget signals, are selfish, etc. 

How to get the boys to hustle, be 
alert, be team spirited—in short. 
how to play “heads-up” ball—re- 
mains one of the coach’s most im- 
portant objectives 

Everyone is familiar with the 
various incentives devised to im- 
prove player attitude, achievement, 
and morale. The familiar list of 
awards such as Best Batting Aver- 
age, R.B.I. Champ, Most Valuable 
Player, Best E.R.A., All-Scholastic 
and All-Star Teams have helped 
considerably 

But I have gone a little farther 
For the past eight years, I’ve been 
using a technique which has a great 
deal of merit, and which I'd like to 
pass along for your consideration 
It's an adaptation of the bonus and 
fine system, used successfully by 
many professional team managers. 
I call it Bonus Baseball] 

Bonus Baseball is a point system 
which takes into consideration every 
Points 
are earned by each player for alert- 


phase of offense and defense 


whether 


ness, effort. proper procedure, good 
plays, and cooperative teamwork 
Points are subtracted for forgetful- 
ness, poor attitude, carelessness, 
selfishness, poor effort, lack of hustle, 
and poor techniques. The accom- 
panying table shows how it werks 

Upon careful examination of the 
terms, you'll find almost every fun- 
damental covered. The players know 
clearly and definitely what’s ex- 
pected of them every moment of the 
game. I find this system helps tre- 
mendously in continued motivation, 
interest, and alertness. 

All players, amateur and profes- 
sional, will hustle more for worth- 
while incentives. Frequent posting 
of each player's point-scoring totals 
and special prizes to the highest 
scorers in the middle and/or end of 
the season, prove very helpful and 
stimulating. 

I’ve also found that Bonus Base- 
ball offers a better and more accu- 
rate way of choosing your M.V.P 
than the usual method of relying on 
subjective judgment, popularity, o1 
a few statistics. My players feel like- 
wise 

Try it out and you'll see how it 
helps improve player attitude and 
team morale 


BONUS-AND-FINE POINT-SCORING SYSTEM 


BONUS (+ PTS. 


Walk 

Single 

Sacrifice 

Double 

Triple 

Home Run 

Scored Run 

Run Batted In (each) 

Winning Pitcher: 
More than 3 innings 
Less than 3 innings 

Stolen Base 

Extraordinary assist or fielding 
play leading to put-out 

. without a put-out 

Defensive play that saves team- 

mate from error and results 
in a put-out 

Run-down that results in put-out 

and no runs scored 


FINES (— 


Missing signal 

Missing signal and out 

Picked off Ist Base 

Picked off other bases 

Out running at own risk 

Overrunning base and out 

Error 

Failure to run on 3rd strike when 
catcher drops bail 

Failure to touch base, out 

Failure to run on hit ball 

Looking at last strike 

Leaving base uncovered with run- 
ner on base (if man scores, 15) 

Flagrant loss of temper 

Failure to back up fielder 

Player on deck failing to give 
runner signal when he’s head- 
ing for home 

Batter failing to signal runner 
on passed ball or error by 
catcher 


AIREX ¥42@of-fame' GLOVES 


All AIREX gloves are made of top quality, top-grain American cowhide and 
are carefully fabricated by expert craftsmen to the highest standards and under 


the most rigid quality control systems. 11 models $7.95 to $15.95 list. 
To insure immediate delivery and service in any part of the country complete stocks 


are maintained at our warehouses in San Francisco, Chicago and Hillside, N. J. 


F 100 — Fielder’s Glove List $7.95 


A low-priced, full size glove featuring all of the 
durable qualities found in much more expensive 
gloves. Top grain cowhide with full leather lining 
and welting, hinged pad, laced heel and double 
stitched trap assure long, long wear. Available 
for left-hand throwers (F 1100) 


BM 650 — First Baseman’s Mitt 

List $13.50 

First in every way. Soft, flexible, top grain cow- 
hide with Gold-Tan satin oil finish. Adjustable 
wrist strap with sweat band. Leather laced and 
fully leather lined. Available for left-hand 
throwers (BM 1650) 


PRO MODEL 
GT-360 


GT 360 — “Six Finger” Fielder’s Glove 
List $14.95 


Greatest advance in glove design since finger 
lacing. Wider, deeper pocket gives the hand 
maximum reach and play. Top grain cowhide oil 
tanned finish. For left-hand throwers (GT 1360) 


C 750 —Catcher’s Mitt List $15.95 


This ruggedly made back stopper is built to give 
“big league” performance. Top grain cowhide 
with a Gold-Tan satin oil finish. Rawhide lacing, 
double hinged and double laced adjustable trap. 


All AIREX Gloves are unconditionally guaranteed 


AIRE X 


Division of The Lionel Corporation 


411 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Scouting 


Guide 


End Coach-Head Scout, 


By R. V. JOHNSON 


U. of Idaho 


UST as a Military Leader wouldn't 
think of entering a battle with- 
out first gaining all the information 
possible about the enemy, neither 
would the successful football coach 
lead his team into a game without 
benefit of a thorough scouting re- 
port. Intelligent preparation for a 
contest demands detailed informa- 
tion on the opponent. That’s why a 
well-organized scouting program is 
indispensable to a successful season. 
The first step in organizing the 
scouting program is the holding of 
several pre-season meetings with the 
head coach and all scouts in attend- 
ance. These meetings should be used 
by the coach to establish an under- 
standing of the information he deems 
desirable. 

The experienced scout should re- 
view past scouting technique, with 
a view to possible improvements, 
while the inexperienced scout must 
ascertain the precise information to 
to obtained and establish a clear 
understanding of the procedure to 
be employed. A complete, compre- 
hensive scouting plan should be for- 
malized result of these pre- 
season meetings. 

During the summer, a scouting 
notebook should be prepared and 
edited for each opponent on the fall 
schedule. A_ sufficient number of 
appropriate mimeographed forms, 
should be prepared and filed, and 
requests for complimentary scouting 


as a 


tickets, travel plans and hotel reser- 
vations, if necessary, must be made 
well in advance of the season. 

A scout will seek background in- 
formation on each team he’s as- 
signed to cover during the season. 
Films, if available, and previous 
scouting reports, should be studied 
with an open mind. As the season 
progresses, the news media will pro- 
vide additional information on the 
teams. There’s never an excuse for 
not accumulating considerable back- 
ground information. 

The scout should plan to arrive 
at the stadium at least 50 minutes 
prior to the scheduled kick-off. It 
press-box facilities are unavailable 
he should secure a seat as high and 
as near mid-field as possible. 

Fore-knowledge of the numbers 
and names of key personnel will 
eliminate frequent reference to the 
program. At Idaho, we use a scout- 
ing notebook with a variety of forms 
clearly indexed. Also available is an 
ample supply of pencils and scratch 
paper. This is a must for any scout. 

The desirable pre-game informa- 
tion can usually be noted on a single 
form, indicating the speed, tech- 
nique, and abilities of the various 
specialists. The form also permits 
indication of such vital information 
as the weather, lights, and injuries 

Once the game starts, we attempt 
to chart eacn offensive play, noting 
the formation, position, and subse- 


DIAG. 1, HOLE TENDENCY CHART 
FULL T. vs. EVEN DEFENSE 


§+1 
6+2 3+9 


DIAG. 2, HOLE TENDENCY CHART 
FLOATER RT. 


vs. ODD DEFENSE 


4+1 
| 4+5 
5+3 4+3 
S§+3 | 6+1 3+! 4+12 | 


OOOBOOO 


(3) 


1+tO. | 4-3 
6+14 | 4+6 
5+7 | 6+4 
6+2 | 4+14 


No. of Plays 19 Gain 90 No. of Plays 15 Gain 33 Loss 4 Net 29 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Power Operation or Manual 
Operation, 22 or 24 row 
depth. Wall attached, movable 
or recessed types 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

A complete engineered-quality 

line that meets every Official 
standard. 


MEDART 


GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Standard or special. Glass, steel 
or wood backboards. Power 
Operation or Manual Operation. 


3 we, 
VISITOR S's |" 


pees eee 


Excellence of design, materials and 

craftsmanship has been a Medart Bees eee! Pos® |HOME 
tradition since 1873. So has the VISITORS TIME HOME | 
satisfactory solution of all problems a4 Pee 089] Bee 
concerning the planning and ies bees 12 3 4) il 

equipping of every type gymnasium. Te 


This unequalled background of SRERETOAL SCOREBOARDS 
experience is available to you, without at pr Mb =e mon 
obligation, in the selection of only a ‘ 

single piece of equipment or everything 

to outfit a complete gymnasium. 


Whatever your requirements, 
consult Medart—the world’s most 
complete source. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITY 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 3542 DE KALB STREET e@ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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quent action of the backs and ends 
The down, yardage-to-gain, and po- 
sition on the field are noted between 

Kick-off and kick-off receiv- 

formations should be _ dlia- 
showing the fastest and 
dangerous 


grammed 
t players, the most 
runners, and the pattern of action. 

The scout should never attempt to 
write during the progress of a play, 
nd he 


lowe 


must never become carried 
as a spectator, by the excite- 
Honesty is one of the first 
principles of scouting. That means a 
never chart the action 
there’s any doubt, 


VU 
Wa 


\ 
ment 


cout hould 
Ola player if 

Defen 
the 


t} 


he lir 


ively, we’re concerned with 
reneral That is, 
1e charge or play a control de- 

Dor econdary play 
combination? 
do they cover 
hori- 
defensive 
deter- 


strategy does 


fense? the 


man O-man, zone Ol 
And 
plit 


rontal 


pecially how 


? The 


position of 


vertical and 
the 


important In 


men 
bacKs Is most 
mining pass defense weaknesses. 
We also make an effort to chart 
short-yardage and goal-line 
defenses, indicating the position and 
ingle of charge for each lineman. In- 
lividual and 
ire noted and verified by the oppo- 
inability to gain at 


strengths weaknesses 


nents’ ability or 

pecific area 
Before 

Statistics 


stadium, the 
secured. 


leaving the 
game should be 
This usually presents an excellent 
opportunity to compare notes with 
the other scouts. The scouting report 
completed as pos- 
before retiring for 
details 


must be soon as 
ible 
the 
till fresh in mind 

At Idaho, 
designed to 


offensive 


preferably 


evening, while the are 


we use several com- 
graph- 
and defensive tend- 
the several 


hown here as examples 


posite show, 
Le ly 

Three of com- 
posites are 


For 


Tends ney 


inning plays, we use a Hole 
Chart for each formation, 
yardage on each 
gleaned that particular 
Diag. 1 shows all plays 
the Full “T’’ Formation 
an even defense. We use our 
the 
12 denotes a 


which show the 


play from 
tormation 
in trom 
versu 
ystem in making 
thus 44 
! halfback dive play 
12 yard 

> 


Diag. 2 


numbering 
composite 


ight that gained 


hows all pli from 


dow 


44+12 
66+2 
68+14 
57+3 
51\1+1 
56+7 
44+3 


48-3 
69+ 1 
PASS +10 


69 +2 
65+4 
66+ 1 
39+4 


|PASS-INC| 30+1 


mp. 5 Yards 


1 Passes Tackled 2-12 


OQOOBOO 


a. 
oe) 


Yards 10 KD 1 


Passer Tackled 0 


Diag. 3, pass courses from full T; 


a floater right formation versus an 
odd defense. 

With a chart for each formation, 
you can obviously tell which plays 
are favored, and the success or fail- 
ure of each play. 

For pass plays, a Favorite Receiver 
Chart for each formation shows 
every pass course with a notation 
whether it was incomplete, knocked 
down, or complete, and yardage 
gained or lost. Diag. 3 shows all pass 
courses from the Full “T’’ Forma- 
tion and the outcome of the pass 
attempt, while Diag. 4 shows the 
passes from a floater right formation. 

The Play Call Chart is especially 
beneficial to our defensive captain, 
as this chart lists each play called 
according to the down and yardage 
to gain, i.e., First Down, 2nd and 
over 7 yds., 2nd and less than 7 yds., 
3rd and over 5 yds., etc. 

Diag. 5 shows the situation under 
which all plays were called during 
the first quarter. If a QB has devel- 
oped a definite pattern, it will be 
graphically depicted by this chart. 

In conclusion, scouting is hard 
work and the scout must realize the 
importance of securing the correct 
information. At least two scouting 
“Looks” are the bare minimum for 
establishing worthwhile information 
in preparation for a game. 

The good scout has the courage of 
his convictions in reporting his con- 
clusions and making his recommen- 


dations. Rather than attempting to 


PASS+ 20 


PASS-INC, 
PASS+9 


Diag. 5, play call sheet for all plays in the first quarter. 


Diag. 4, passes from floater right. 


rate the individual players, we’re 
more concerned with the team tend- 
encies, strengths, and weaknesses. 
The scout must take a positive posi- 
tion on such questions as: What 
must we stop to beat them? Where 
can we gain on them? 

A good report is worthless unless 
it’s used by the coach and team, and 
the degree of usefulness is deter- 
mined by how extensively it’s used. 
As a general rule, the scout should 
overrate a weak team in reporting 
to the squad, and underrate a strong 
team. A scout must look at all teams 
with the thought that they have 
some weaknesses which a properly 
directed defense or offense can ex- 
ploit. 

Scouting has contributed to the 
progress of the game. A coach whose 
teams are closely scouted must work 
harder to correct weaknesses and 
maintain a winning record, than the 
coach whose teams aren’t closely 
scouted. A good scouting program 
is a legitimate function which no 
coach should slight in formulating 
his plans for a successful season. 

The calibre of your scouting will 
be reflected on the scoreboard dur- 
ing the game. It is nicely summar- 
ized in these words by the famous 
ex-coach, Lynn Waldorf: 

How can we win? 

Where can we gain? 

What must we stop? 


LL-COAST and All-Catholic 
A All-American tackle at St. 
Mary’s College in 1948, R. V. 
Johnson coached four years at 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) High School 
before joining Skip Stahley’s staff 
as end coach and head scout in 
1957. His article is designed for 
the high school scout, especially 
the fellow with limited experience. 
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“ADIRONDACK 


THE BAT WITH THE . 


. | MOST ON THE BALL 
COE TH 


White Ush 


ADIRONDACK. 


Join thee ADIRONDACK 
STAR Hit Parade 


Pre-Game Practice 
Baseball 
Scouting 


HANKS to the the 
the unavailability of 
scouting personnel, and _ various 
other factors, the average baseball 
coach goes into each game knowing 
little if anything about his oppo- 
nent 

Having no recourse to a scouting 
report, he must improvise his strat- 
egy as he along. And that’s 
hardly a satisfactory substitute for 
a planned game organization. 

But the situation isn’t hopeless. 
Though it may be impossible to 
obtain a scouting report, an intelli- 
gent and observant coach can glean 
considerable information from serv- 
ing as his own scout—during the 
pre-game warmup, batting practice, 
game progresses. 

Perhaps the coach’s first scouting 
chore should be an appraisement of 
the field’s topography. Since no two 
parks are exactly alike and about 
half the schedule is played away 
from home, the attentive coach will 
carefully the field’s dis- 
tinctive features 

In examining these features, he 
hould ask himself: In what ways 
is this park similar and dissimilar 
to our own? What adjustments will 
and outfielders have 
to make? To what in particular will 
have to become accustomed? 

Check the infield. If skinned, the 
ball will tend to skip and bunts will 
have a tendency to roll harder. Ex- 
hops from the grassed 
beware of the rough 


shortness of 


season, 


goes 


and as the 


assess all 


my infielders 


they 


more 
but 


pect 
infield 
pots 

In playing on an infield different 
from your own, give your infielders 
the 
that 


work as 
infield 
they may adjust accordingly. 

Since few schoolboys can hit the 
ball 400 more conservative 
brand of ball is played in which the 
bunt unquestionably has its place. 
A combination of factors should be 
considered in bunting. 
On a infield, might want 
to bunt more often, exploiting the 
slippery turf on which your oppo- 
nent must field the ball 

This may effective 
part of your attack, especially if the 


as much possible in 


pre-game practice so 


feet, a 


respect to 


wet you 


become an 


An observant coach can cull 
considerable information 
from the opponent's warmup 


and batting practice 


third baseman looked weak during 
pre-game drill and the pitcher isn’t 
following through correctly. 

In playing a wet infield, also pay 
close attention to the immediate 
area around second and third base 
where sliding will take place. If wet 
and sloppy, the mechanics of the 
slide will be affected. The slider 
might have to begin sooner to avoid 
oversliding. 

In any event, you should inform 
your players of the sliding condi- 
tions and should take these factors 
into account yourself before giving 
the steal signal. 

On the other side of the coin, if 
the sun is a piercing blaze—as it 
sometimes is here in Florida—check 
the directions and determine which 
or if any of your outfielders will 
need the glasses. 

If playing under the lights, note 
the dark spots in the infield and 
outfield and warn your players 
against them. 

Also familiarize yourself with the 
distance from the plate to the back- 
stop—you might want to score on a 
passed ball. 

If the outfield possesses a fence, 
you might caution your outfielders 
as to the resiliency of the boards 
and how to play them. Some out- 
field fences are lined with chipped 
rock in which the ball may stick. 
Your outfielders can’t rely on a 
carom; they must go get the ball. 

It isn’t necessary to position your- 
self behind your opponent’s batting 


By CARL NELSON, Coach, Mainland H. S., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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cage with your notebook. Besides 
hindering a good relationship with 
the opposing coach and his players, 
this will avail you little if anything. 

Baseball is a game of percentages; 
so don’t be tempted to over coach 
by getting behind the cage and tak- 
ing voluminous notes. They may 
deceive you. Limit the scope of your 
observation. I’d try, through obser- 
vation from my own dugout, to an- 
swer these questions: 

1. Who are their pull-hitters? I’ve 
been both elated and heartbroken 
over that smash just inside the line, 
especially with a man on first base. 
“Baseball is a game of inches;” a 
few steps in the right direction by 
an outfielder or third baseman could 
mean the difference between the 
extra-base hit or a rally-killing 
catch. 


2. Who looks bad against the 
curve? This insight may give a 
young pitcher just the confidence he 
needs to make effective use of his 
curve. It also increases the likeli- 
hood of another “sure out.” 

3. Who is their bunting threat? 
Be watchful for the small but fast 
left-handed hitter, probably down 
in the order. 

If you have a clever boy who’s 
able to throw the ball where he 
wants to and can change speed, I'd 
also watch for hitters who are ner- 
vous, who hit off the wrong foot, or 
who overstride. 

A high fast ball is effective against 
the boy who overstrides, and the 
change-up will puzzle the boy who 
hits off his front foot. As for the boy 
who’s nervous, make him wait be- 
tween pitches and thus give his 
muscles a chance to tighten up for 
you. 

If possible, find out if any football 
players are on the opposing squad. 
Because of their healthy muscula- 
ture, you might be effective 
pitching them in and tight, or, as 
some say, “jamming them.” Don’t 
throw anything away from them, or 
you might wind up watching the 
number on your outfielder’s back. 

Despite the opinions of some well- 
known coaches, I believe that your 
opponents’ signals can be picked up 
and used to advantage. Make sure 
your first and third bases are 
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coached by someone who’ knows 


he’s not down there to win the | 


league’s “conversation award.” 


The catcher’s signs are often the | 
easist to pick up. Have your base- | 
coaches keep an eye on the catcher. | 
Many times they’ll be able to see | 
his signs better than the pitcher. | 


Steal on the curves and changes, 
and relay the signal to whichever 
hitters want them. 

Try to determine your opponents’ 
style as soon as possible. Do they 
play for the big inning or do they 
try to get their runs one at a time? 
If they use the sacrifice early in the 
game, they’ll undoubtedly do so late 
in a close game. 

Turning to the pitcher: Watch to 
see if he backs up the bases and de- 
termine whether or not he’s a “‘one- 
looker’’—if he employs a pitching 
motion with a habitual sequence; 
that is, if he looks only once at the 
runner before delivering the pitch. 
By conforming to his pattern every 
time, he gives the runner a terrific 
break. 

Unless previous experience has 
acquainted you with the character- 
istics of the plate umpire for the 
day, try to establish his pattern. Is 
he a high ball umpire? Or is he 
more prone to give your pitcher the 
low pitch? Is he a pitcher’s ump, or 
can you afford to be deliberate when 
taking your cuts. 

Most umpires, good and bad, have 
their peculiarities. Don’t get me 
wrong, though, on the whole um- 
pires are conscientious, dedicated 
men. 

One doesn’t collect knowledge just 
for knowledge’s sake. You as a 
coach must train your boys to take 
advantage of what can be learned 
before and during a ball game. En- 
courage them to be watchful on 
their own, for here’s where the real 
results can be obtained. You can 
tell them something without success 
all day, but if they can see for 
themselves real learning has taken 
place. 


HUGO GOLDSMITH 
ONE of the great pioneers in the 
manufacture of sports equip- 
ment, Hugo Goldsmith, died in 
Miami Beach, Fla., March 3, at 
the age of 82. 

For nearly a half century, Mr. 
Goldsmith was the driving force 
behind P. Goldsmith and Sons, 
later MacGregor Sports Prod- 
ducts, a subsidiary of The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Mr. Goldsmith was named 
President of MacGregor in 1944 
and Chairman of the Board in 
1951. He retired two years later 
following 49 years of active 
service. 


Time to Choose 


Like the toss of the coin at the 
start of the game, the choice you 
make in uniforms for the season 
ahead is most important. You 
want to make certain that the 
smartly-styled, game-tailored 
uniforms will fit perfectly for your 
entire game schedule. 

That’s why more and more 
coaches have discovered the wise 
choice in uniforms is King-O’Shea. 
The King-O’Shea tailoring secret 
is to create nothing less than the 
finest in football uniforms for pro- 
tection, appearance, fit and com- 
fort. Long experience and the 
highest quality materials and 
workmanship are featured in 
every uniform. 

ORDER EARLY always... 
and to make sure you'll have the 
smartest-looking team on the 
field, choose King-O’Shea. 


CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
z RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 


GO VARSITY 


The all new athletic supporter with the shrink-proof pouch! 


eh The pouch isNEW ... 
A special non-run knitting process actu- 
ally locks stitches in place; shrink-proof 
high-stretch construction gives continuous 
firm support; exclusive open weave makes 
pppoe VARSITY cool and comfortable to wear. 
HU tt sity ea The waistband is NEW ... 
starrer i 3 inches wide with added elasticity; will 
z rs not roll or bind at edges; each size pro- 
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dasananisinty Ht LM, Nee lifting action of the pouch. 
, | % the label is NEW... 
A bright, colorfast label clearly marks 
each supporter size; simplifies and speeds 


up sorting and sizing; green label —small, 
blue label—medium, red label—large. 


ca The economy is NEW... 
improved construction, workmanship, 
and materials provide a durable prod- 


stays put for continuous and protective 


uct; withstands harsh laundry and drying 
conditions for long garment life. 

££ and NEW VARSITY features... 
non-curling leg straps; remain flat and 
comfortable; won't bind; won't curl. 


Don’t buy any supporter until you see ALL-NEW VARSITY 


ofmven 


A Special “Meet the VARSITY” Introductory Offer > 


| Trademark: Johnson & Johnson 
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Don’t Miss This TERRIFIC Introductory Offer! 


FRE with every purchase of 6 dozen 
all new VARSITY supporters 


we A handsome attaché case ideal 
for carrying team records, scouting 
reports, and charts 

A wide assortment of famous 
Johnson & Johnson Products for train- 
ing room or home use 


“e A 42-page equipment issue record 
book 


es Weight chart and Literature 


Order VARSITY Introductory Offer 
No. 5160 from your authorized 
Johnson & Johnson distributor 


+ Packed promotion includes 
% dozen small, 42 dozen medium, | dozen large. 


Gohwronafohmen 


LIMITED QUANTITY . . . 
Offer expires when stock is exhausted 
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Johnson & Johnson athletic tapes provide free and easy unwind 


from beginning to end of every roll —assure taping speed with- 


out effort. Perspiration rolls off leaving tape moisture-free. 


Tape removes cleanly from skin —leaves no sticky residue. 


+ 


No cross Heavy Duty 
ADHESIVE Maximum Strength 
TAPE Water-Repellent 

Bincns so vant? Back Cloth 


"70" 


ZO 


ten cross 
ADHESIVE | 


TAPE 


2 memes 10 vands 


“ZONAS “ 

High Strength 
Outstanding Economy 
Water-Repellent 
Back Cloth 


“COACH” 
Maximum Economy 
Flexible Backing 
Preferred by Many 
for Ankle Taping 


oon 


2 Outstanding Additions 
to the Gal line of superior tapes 


BAND-AID CLEAR TAPE 


PERFORATED-+releases perspiration 
TRANSPARENT to blend with the skin... 


Makes dressings less conspicuous. 
POROUS ELASTIKON® 


permits the skin to “‘ breathe” 

New FLESH color blends with the skin. 
Maximum support, conforming 

to every motion of taped area. 


DROP-BACK 
PASSING 


By PETE DYER 
Coach, Dobbs Ferry (N.Y.) High School GRIP: Fingers are well spread across laces seam, 
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old axiom that ‘‘a team that 
a lot is usually weak on de- 
fense 30th 1959 divisional cham- 
pions, the Giants and the Colts, 
years with their 
their defensive 
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thinking. If 
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as dangerous‘ 


good running game doesn’t 


fumble very often; and, analogously, 
team just isn’t fre- 


a good passing 


quently intercepted 
SAFE 


purpose 


A good passing attack is a 


passing attack, and our 
here is to offer some coaching points 
for that 
will engender a minimum of dange1 


and a maximum of safety. 


a drop-back passing game 


knuckle of right hand just below thumbnail. Center smacks ball up hard 
into qb’s right hand with laces up; left hand comes under and to side. 
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fumble, 


THE PASSER: The first mechanical 
consideration must be the passer him- 
self. Many say, “But I don’t have a 
passer this year.” We feel that any 
healthy young man who can qualify 
for your starting backfield can be 
taught to throw with reasonable ac- 
curacy 

You must teach a boy to throw 
well, and this begins with the grip on 
the ball. The fingers should be well 
spread across the laces seam, with the 
last two digits touching the laces. The 
finger and long finger are off 
the laces and toward the rear of the 
ball, with the index finger pointed 
back toward the rear tip. In this posi- 
tion, the index finger furnishes a 
tremendous aid in assuring an accurate 
flight 

The thumb must come down per- 
pendicular to the laces and the four 
fingers. This provides a secure grip 
and also forces the boy to throw with 
a direct overhand delivery—produc- 
ing an excellent flight and surprising 
accuracy. If the passer throws with a 
sidearm or three-quarters delivery 
with this grip, he’ll get a poor flight 
with little or no accuracy. This be- 
comes a strong coaching point with 
the passer, for he won’t enjoy the 
precarious flight and the inaccuracy 
anymore than the coach. 

Fingertip control is the next con- 
sideration for your passer. The finest 
aid or drill to help develop this con- 
trol is the “drop-drill.” Gripping the 
ball in the previously described man- 
ner, the passer holds it out at arm’s 
length at shoulder level. He then 
opens up his hand and releases the 
ball, allowing it to drop toward the 
ground. The object of the drill is to 
re-grasp the ball with the same hand 
before it strikes the ground. 

This will seem impossible to accom- 
plish at first, but within a few days 
of concentrated drill the boy will be- 
come quite proficient and quite 
pleased with himself, adding to his 
confidence and morale. When done 


index 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


separately with both the right and | 
helps develop | 
proficiency in both ball-handling and | 


left hands, the drill 


the center-quarterback exchange. 


A fine drill to help teach and main- | 


tain the correct overhand delivery is 


the knee drill. Your prospective pass- | 


ers kneel on the knee opposite the 


throwing arm, and from this position, | 
facing each other, have a catch. The | 


foot on the side of the throwing arm 
is placed flat on the ground, with the 
leg in a right angle position. 

This seemingly awkward position 
forces the passer to bring the ball 
over and in back of the head in order 
to get any kind of a spiral flight. The 


pelvis becomes fixed in this position, | 
and makes it difficult for the passer to | 
lean over into a sidearm delivery.” | 


This locking of the hip on the throw- 


ing side will also cause the passer to | 
feel an antagonistic muscle pull in | 


the shoulder area and upper back 
muscles, whenever he fails to deliver 
the ball with a direct overhand mo- 
tion. 

In this knee drill, the coach must 
stress several other important me- 
chanical factors that should become 
permanent good habits in the standing 
position. Two aids that help both the 
flight of the ball and accuracy are 
concentration on the target and think- 
ing about the throwing hand, as you 
start and complete the delivery. 

As an aid along this line, as well 

in moving into correct overhand 
delivery position, it’s a good idea to 
have the passer brush his ear with 
the ball every time he draws it back 
into throwing position. This may 
sound like a little thing, but it’s these 
little things that can eventually lead 
to pin-point passing. 

As the ball is brought forward from 
behind the head for the actual deliv- 
ery, the forearm of the throwing hand 
must be kept perpendicular to the 
ground for better control of the ball. 
This perpendicular forearm should be 
maintained up to the point where the 
ball is brought slightly past the front 
of the body. Then the forearm whips 
down, followed by a sharp wrist-snap 
to complete the delivery. 

A complete foliow-through is an 
absolute necessity, and should be 
closely checked by the coach. Other- 
wise the passer may snap-off his de- 
livery in a herky-jerky manner. The 
throwing hand must sweep past the 
opposite hip for a good and complete 
follow-through. 

After the knee drill and the upper 
body mechanics have been mastered, 
the passer must be able to continue 
this form and overhand delivery from 
the standing position. The arm me- 
chanics are exactly the same, but the 
passer must now step with his left 
foot directly at the target with a good 
distribution of weight on each leg. We 
tell our passers to actually throw off 
the rear foot in order to assure better 
balance and increase accuracy. The 
weight then shifts forward so that at 
the completion of the delivery it’s 
resting on the front foot. 

Now that the basic fundamentals of 
the delivery have been treated, we’ll 
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FOOTBALL GOAL POSTS. Has new Tenza- 
lok fitting supporting uprights and new 
welded bridge crossbar. Tenzalok fitting 
permits upright pipe to be dismantled for 
storage. Truss cross member eliminates bend- 
ing of pipe. 


AUSTIN 


SINGLE POST BASKETBALL 
BACKBOARD. An _ extremely 
sturdy backboard which can be 
adjusted to any height with two 
steel arms which support back- 
board from sides. 


FIELD & GYM EQUIPMENT 


Carries a complete line of Linen Thread cord 


and high quality steel 


nets for all sports 


AUSTIN ALSO MANUFACTURES .. . 


Spear Point Backstops for Permanent Installation 


Portable Mat Racks 


With Adjustable Hangers 


Gym and Outside Volley Ball Posts 
Tennis Net Posts for Cord and Steel Nets 
Single and Offset Basketball Posts 


Combination Soccer Goals 
as well as other related items 
unsurpassed for 


Pat. No. 2,827,295 


PORTA-WELD® JR. BASEBALL 
BACKSTOP. Has 3’ brow ex- 
tension. Is of extra-heavy gal- 
vanized construction, built to 
last for years. Rolls on roller 
bearing, rubber-tired wheels. 
Front opening 10’ wide, 9 high. 


Write for catalog of complete line of 
or check master coup 


QUALITY, DURABILITY 
and ECONOMY 


MULTI-PURPOSE LOCKER ROOM 
BENCH. Has heavy cast aluminum 
10’ base and 7” top which takes 
1%” x 10” ash seat board, connected 
by 2” O.D. galvanized steel support 


Austin Field and Gym Equipment 
on on page 80. 


R. E. AUSTIN & SON 701 Bedtord ave., Belimore, W. ¥. 


Affiliate of Austin Fence Co., Inc. 


See our exhibits at N. Y. S. Rec. Soc. conv. April 24-27, West Point, N. Y 


For that Floor 
You Really WANT 


DIAMOND 
HARD 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


mn, Andrew Hill H. S., San Jose, Calif 
Ed. W. Kress — Installer, Best Floor Co 


Don’t Just “‘Wish” 


Don't turn green with envy every 
time you see that latest ‘Big Ten"’ 
Gym in Columbus, O. in a maga- 
zine or on TV! 


It's floored with J. W. Wells’ 
famed DIAMOND HARD Northern 
Maple, sure! — But so is this 
High School Gym in California. 
(And hundreds more.) 


Tell ’em Facts! 
Call it Combine gym 
and auditorium and you may have to 
remind them Most of the time it 


multi-purpose” 


will be a gym.” Lay any of those thin- 
skinned coverings on bare concrete and 
it's still dead—tough on the kids — 
mincemeat for those PTA‘ers in ‘spikes’ 
sad substitute for J. W. WELLS 
DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple. 


Point Out Savings 
Remember too, DIAMOND HARD Northern 
Maple in 2nd and 3rd grade is just as 
lively, undentable as clear-grained 1st 
grade — costs 10% to 50% less. 


And if you need a money-maker to help 
pay for it — look into community roller 
skating — as many other schools have. 
(What beats Maple for skating?) 


WRITE FOR 
““Money-Making Gym Floors” 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Menominee 1, Michigan 
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move to a few more active drills for 
the passer. The first is the tire drill 
for accuracy, for until your boy can 
hit a stationary target with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, he'll have 
trouble hitting a moving target in the 
form of a cutting pass receiver. 

This is a simple yet extremely 
valuable drill, with the passer trying 
to throw the ball through an old tire 
suspended from a tree branch or 
wooden frame. After the boy becomes 
fairly proficient at this, the tire can 
be swung from side to side to practice 
leading a receiver. 

One of our most valuable drills for 


| the drop-back passer is the scramble 


drill. The passers pair up on a chalk- 


| lined circle directly opposite one an- 


other, with one boy holding a ball in 
readiness to throw to his partner 


| across the circle. At a signal from 


the coach, both lads begin to run to 
right around the circle; and, 
while doing so, play catch with one 
another, throwing and catching on the 
dead run. 

If both boys are right-handed and 
moving to their right, they'll be 
throwing with the grain, or with their 
body motion. Next have them stop 
and reverse their direction so that 
they’ll be throwing against the grain. 

This drill teaches the drop-back 
passing quarterback to throw off- 
balance on the dead run both with 
and against the grain, which may be 
necessary on any drop-back pass play 
when the pass protection breaks 
down. 

CENTER-QUARTERBACK EX- 
CHANGE. This is a very pertinent 
point in successful drop-back passing, 
which cannot be regarded as a sepa- 
rate phase of the game. While there 
are several ways to execute a success- 
ful center-quarterback exchange, we 
feel there’s but one way that’s con- 
ducive to successful drop-back pass- 
ing. And that’s the method employed 
by many of the pass-conscious pros— 
which actually enables the quarter- 
back to begin his drop-back retreating 
motion a fraction of a second before 
the ball is snapped. 

To adequately describe this method, 
we must begin with the center’s 
stance and his part in the exchange. 
The center’s feet are even with one 
another, his hips high, back level, 


| head up, and eyes looking straight 


ahead, The heels are out and the 
knees are slightly in, with either one 
or two hands on the ball. The ball is 
placed on the ground with the laces 
facing the sky. 

The right-handed center places his 
right hand up near the front of the 
ball, as if for a forward pass, making 
sure not to put any part of his hand 
on the laces, for we want the quarter- 


| back to get all the laces in his throw- 


ing hand. Though the center may use 
his left hand at the rear of the ball as 
a guide, the entire snap is really done 


| with the right hand. 


The exchange is effected with one 
quick sweeping and lifting motion. 
The ball is lifted hard up into the 
center’s crotch with a quarter turn of 
the ball. To accomplish this, the cen- 
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FTER coaching in Westchester 

County for 10 years, the last 
three of which have been at 
Dobbs Ferry, Pete Dyer was voted 
1959 Coach-of-The-Year by the 
Westchester County Publishers, 
Inc. Using the Army Lonely End 
formation in 1959, the Dobbs 
Ferry Eagles completed 62 out of 
118 forward passes for almost 
800 yards. This resplendent 53% 
passing average helped the Eagles 
amass a fine 8-0 record and their 
second straight Western West- 
chester League Championship. 
Dobbs Ferry has won 15 out of 
their last 17 games, utilizing the 
drop-back pass with great success. 
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ter rotates his wrist to the inside and 
sharply smacks the ball up into the 
quarterback’s hands, which are in the 
center’s crotch. 

The quarterback’s role is, of course, 
important and exacting. His feet must 
be kept parallel just a few inches 
directly in back of the center’s. 
They’re spread about body-width 
apart, with the weight on the balls 
of the feet, knees bent and slightly 
turned in, heels out, hips flexed, and 
back straight. 

The quarterback should stand tall 
and look straight ahead. The right- 
handed boy buries his right hand in 
the center’s crotch to the wrist plus 
one inch. The fingers must be well 
spread and made part of the center’s 
body, as they rest in his crotch. The 
left hand is placed so that the top of 
the left thumb rests against the 
knuckle of the right hand just below 
the thumb-nail. The left hand is 
cocked out to the side with the fingers 
well spread. 

As the center smacks the ball up 
hard into the right hand of the quar- 
terback, the left hand comes under 
and to the side of the ball. The quar- 
terback now has the ball securely in 
his hands with his right hand across 
the laces. 

The next step in a safe drop-back 
passing attack is for the passer to 
become efficient at retreating quickly 
and setting up, ready to throw. We 
have our passers drop back one way 
for a long drop-back pattern and still 
another way for the short pass. 

When our passer (right-handed) de- 
sires to throw to a preferred receiver 
15 yards or more downfield, he drops 
back from the center in the following 
manner: a drop-back step with his 
right foot as the ball is snapped up 
into his hands, followed by a 180° 
pivot, then a retreating left, right, left, 
right series of steps. This puts the 
quarterback quickly in good position 
to throw deep and the previously de- 
scribed throwing fundamentals are 
now put to good use with one im- 
portant addition—the nose of the ball 
must be tilted up as the passer comes 
through with his delivery. This gives 
the ball the necessary arch to keep it 


in the air longer for the deep receiver. 


hé ° 
When our drop-back passer desires aren S re i 00S ers 
to throw to a preferred receiver just 


a few yards downfield, he runs back- 


ward after receiving the ball from bal 
center, never turning his back to the | 
line of scrimmage. At the right mo- | 
ment, he stops back-pedaling, sets, | 

and throws as the situation demands. * 99 
In contrast with the long pass, the 

nose of the ball is kept parallel to Riflery 
the ground during its flight. 

An essential safety feature in the : 
drop-back action is the technique of Writes JOHN KOLKANA 
holding the ball high with both hands Instructor, Everett High School Rifle Club 
during the entire retreat to the 
throwing position. This always puts 
the quarterback in good position to 
unload at any second. 

The quarterback must remember | | 
several cardinal safety principles in | / epunwiur emcinas 
drop-back passing, the most impor- | | — 
tant being “throw the short ones short 
and the long ones long.” By following 
this rule religiously, interceptions can 
be reduced to a minimum. i WastincTo’ 

For the short pass routes—button- | 7. geasem" 
hook, look-in, down-and-out, down- 
and-in, etc.—the ball must be thrown 
hard at the waist of the receiver with 
the nose parallel to the ground. While 
the ball may be underthrown and 
driven into the ground for an incom- 
pleted pass, it seldom will be inter- 
cepted. 

In the deep pass plays, the ball 
must be thrown long enough so that ¢ 
the only chance of error is an over- . an pe are 
throw, which is difficult to intercept. —" * 

The passer must rear back and throw eis 4 on Fu yar 

to the receiver with a good lead; and 

if your receiver really wants that ball, 

he’ll have to catch up to it on the shine na the pleasant | 
dead run. per ‘ eraits developed ih the efforts ° 

THE RECEIVER must have an he personas cyations are ve)! 
overwhelming desire to catch the ball, 
have good hands, be aggressive, and 
work diligently on his faking and 
pass routes. Desire and aggressiveness 
are natural qualities in some lads, 
but none of us are blessed with an 
over-abundance of such boys. Much 
of this desire must be developed 
through morale training and certain 
physical drills. 

We've found that the “fight-for- 
the-ball drill’ has helped our receiv- 
ers develop both the desire and abil- 
ity to catch the ball under actual 
game conditions. 

The coach throws the ball into the 
midst of a pair of waiting receivers, 
and they react hard in an effort to 
make the catch. A score is kept by a 
manager and pretty soon it just be- 
comes too embarrassing to lose the 
ball too often. We’ve found that the Remington Model 513T 
size of the receiver is secondary to = , coor ca a: eee 
his desire to catch the ball. The good target rifle with all features 
rebounders on your basketball team Scena. ueainaniee tale ai 
make wonderful prospects as pass ane Seen, GRE 


with exclusive 


receivers. 4 “Kleanbore'* non-corrosive 
Another fine drill is to have the Cnn On 
| en rme einem 


receiver run all his pass patterns ooting Promotion Sectior 

4 emir n ™ms ompany, Inc Bridge 
against a complete secondary defen- pete cee wad ica elie an 
sive unit, under full scrimmage or 0 organizing netub; () puitding a range 
game conditions. The receiver tries to ee 

° Name — 
get in the clear by use of fakes and en 
cuts, catch the ball, and run with it enigt aia 
until tackled. Fighting off the men 


| 

| Remington will help you plan the or- tion of a rifle club, equipment, marks- 
| ganization of a rifle club and the manship, target shooting and many 
| building of a range. As a starter, we other subjects of great practical value. 
| shall be glad to send you, free, litera- Just fill in the coupon below and mail 
| ture on organizing a club and building today to the Shooting Promotion Sec- 
| your range, either indoor or outdoor. tion, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 

Information is also available on opera- Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ School 


trying to hold a potential receiver on | | Matchmaster’’ and “Kleanbore’’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
™ by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn 


the line of scrimmage constitutes an- 
other fine drill that can help get re- 
ceivers out in the clear quickly and 
ready to catch the ball. Under the 
close supervision of a coach, tech- 
niques can be perfected to ward off 
and avoid the defensive player trying 
to hold up the potential receiver. 

In this drill, our receivers concen- 
trate on techniques like rolling out, 
iropping to one knee and firing clear, 
looping out, and splitting out several 
yards 

PASS PROTECTION BLOCKING 
The next phase of the successful drop- 
back passing attack may well be the 
important of all, for if your 
n't have the time to throw, 
ne matter how proficient 


most 
passer doe 
all is lost 
he may be. 

The best type of pass-protection 
blocking for the drop-back attack is 
cup blocking or funnel blocking. The 
rushing defensive men are funneled 
to the outside, as the passer fades 
back and then steps up into the pro- 
tective cup formed by this funneling 
actior 

The guards and tackles jump back 
from their three-point stance to their 
inside, with their elbows held high 
and well spread to form “flippers” for 
greater blocking surface. They keep 
their legs well spread, with the feet 
chopping hard into the ground (Diag. 
1). 


Diag. 1, pass protection blocking 


The first defensive man to the out- 
side of each guard and tackle is fun- 
to the outside with these short 
steps. The helmet is driven 
across the front of the rusher’s 
hip, and, as the rusher tries to 
fight through or around the blocker’s 
head, his momentum makes it easier 
for him to be funneled to the outside. 

It's most important for the blocker 
not to try to prevent the rusher from 
into the backfield; for if 
this, he'll find it 

funnel the opponent 
ideline. It’s permissible 

rusher to penetrate 15 
yard provided he’s being funneled 
r ridden toward the sideline during 
in (Diag. 2). 


neled 
chopping 
hard 
neal 


penetrating 
he (blocker) does 
impossible to 
toward the 


to allow the 


th penetrati 


Diag. 2, funneling action to side 


The offensive lineman utilizing this 
method of pass-protection blocking 
must be careful to stay on balance 
during the ride toward the sidelines, 
for he must not allow the rusher to 
change and penetrate to the 
inside into the passer’s protective cup. 

The final consideration in_ this 
method of pass-protection blocking 


course 
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is probably the most important of all. 
When the lineman feels he’s begin- 
ning to lose the rusher, he throws a 
cross-body block across the defender 
and rolls and rolls and rolls toward 
the sideline, thus tying up the rusher’s 
feet and keeping him out of the 
passers cup. 

Remember, anytime a defensive 
player’s feet get tied up, his hands 
come down toward the ground to 
help free himself; and when his hands 
come down so do his head and eyes, 
which pretty much takes him out of 
the ball game for that one play. 

In coaching this technique, make 
sure that the offensive lineman 
doesn’t throw the cross-body block 
too soon, as there’s a natural tend- 
ency for a boy to throw across before 
he really has to do it. As long as the 
blocker can chicken fight the rusher 
to the outside, he should keep his feet 
chopping and driving. 

After he snaps the ball, the center 
jumps back into a well-flexed posi- 
tion with his flippers up and feet 
chopping, and looks for a rushing 
middle guard or a shooting linebacker 
coming up the middle of the protec- 
tive cup. 

SAFE PASS PLAYS. Now that the 
basic fundamentals and mechanics of 
a drop-back passing attack have been 
discussed, the final considerations are 
the pass patterns and plays that can 
be executed with a reasonable amount 
of safety and success. 

We fee] that the major principle in- 
volved in making your drop-back 
patterns safe is to isolate your pre- 
ferred receiver as much as possible. 
For the sake of simplicity, all the pass 
plays will be diagrammed from a 
balanced line attack and run only to 
the right side of the line against the 
5-3-2-1, which has always been rec- 
ognized as an excellent defense against 
drop-back passing. 

Slide Pass Right. This has been our 
favorite short pass play the past three 
years, since it isolates the receiver 
beautifully (Diag. 3). 


Diag. 3, slide pass right 


Both ends buttonhook to hold the 
linebackers to the inside. The fullback 
flanks wide to the right, and at the 
snap runs through the defensive left 
halfback’s area, thus driving the de- 
fender back deep. The left halfback 
pass-protection blocks to his left; 
while the right half shows a good 
pass-protection block with flippers 
high and wide. 

He blocks into the on-rushing de- 
fensive left end, giving him a real 
good jolt with his right shoulder and 
right flipper. He then slides off the 
end and turns to his outside imme- 


diately, looking for a waist-high pass 
over his right shoulder. The right half 
is now in an open-field situation with 
a good chance for a long gainer. 


Diag. 4, everybody hook 


Everybody Hook (Diag. 4). Both 
ends buttonhook to the inside accord- 
ing to the reaction of the outside line- 
backers, The fullback flanks short to 
the right and button hooks according 
to the reaction of the defensive left 
half, while the offensive left half but- 
tonhooks to the left outside according 
to the reaction of the defensive right 
half. The quarterback back-pedals to 
a point where he spots an open re- 
ceiver, sets, and fires a strike to him. 

This is a tough pattern for the de- 
fense to cover, for there are four 
buttonhooked receivers spread out 
across the field in front of the passer 
ready to catch right now. 

When executing the buttonhook, the 
receivers head straight downfield at 
full speed. Upon discerning the de- 
fenders retreating so that no receiver 
can get behind them, they suddenly 
plant a foot down hard and stop on a 
dime. They then execute a 180° or 
half-turn and face the passer, ready 
to take the bullet pass waist high. A 
big rush on the passer is pretty well 
nullified by the quickness of the play. 

Down-and-out. This is another safe 
pass play that can gain consistently 
and open up the defense, thus expe- 
diting your running game. In the 
huddle the quarterback will say, 
“Down-and-out, 5 yards.” However, 
the end will go down 7 yards and cut 
out toward the side-line, losing two 
yards on the cut. If the quarterback 
says, “Down-and-out, 8 yards,” the 
end goes down 10 yards, and cuts 
toward the sideline, losing two yards 
on the cut. The losing of two yards on 
the sideline cut is the big coaching 
point and safety factor in this pass 
play, and it also makes for high con- 
sistency. 


Diag. 5, down-and-out 


Diag 5 illustrates both the correct 
and incorrect way for the end to 
make this cut. Whenever the end 
breaks out at a 90° angle or more, 
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he makes it easier for the defensive | 
left half to cover him and possibly 
intercept the ball. When done cor- | 


rectly with a less than 90° cut, it be- | 


comes very difficult for the defensive 
half to get in on the play at all, for 
the end is coming back to meet the 
ball which has been thrown toward 
the sideline. 

A good head-and-shoulder fake to 
the inside before breaking out toward 
the sideline will also help freeze the 
defensive halfback and make the play | 
even safer. The play also works in | 
well off the Fullback Draw fake, as 


this tends to pull the linebacker in | 


and away from the receiving spot. 
Next, are two short paths that are 


extremely successful and safe from a | 


split or Lonely End alignment. If 


your split end isn’t covered by one | || 


man deep and one man short, these 


pass routes will make the defense | 
look silly while you’re making easy | 


yardage on them, 


i ———— 


Diag. 6, look-in pass to end 


Look-In Pass (Diag. 6). At the snap, 


the split end comes slanting in very | 
shallow toward the middle of the | 


field, looking for the bali anywhere 
along his path. The quarterback back- 
pedals from center and unloads as 
soon as the end is open. 


J 


split end 


Dump Pass (Diag. 7). If the split 
end has but one defender on him and 
that defender is at least seven yards 
away, the automatic dump pass is in 
order. The quarterback takes two 
quick backward steps and throws a 
strike out to the split end, who has 
taken two quick steps and turned in. 
By having the quarterback take two 
quick backward steps and the split 


end two quick forward steps, you're | 
assured that the play will be inter- | 
preted as a forward pass in the event | 


it’s incomplete. 

Swing Pass (Diag. 8). This is a safe 
yet excellent method of getting a 
speedy halfback or fullback in an 
open-field situation with a chance of 
a long gainer, As the quarterback 
drops back to pass, he looks down- 
field for a receiver, only to suddenly 
turn and shove a pass out to the swing 
back, who, in this case, is the fullback: | 

(Continued on page 54) 
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support, this GRID brace 
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Simplified 
Kicking Game 


VERY 


recount a 


coach can look back and 
numbe! 
won or lost as a result of the kick- 
ing game. There are so many things 
to work on with just the regular 
offense and defense that the kicking 
often neglected. Where this 
liable to lose a 


during the 


game | 
you're 
extra 


nappens 
couple of ones 
eason 

We've found that it’s best to work 
on the kicking game every day, and 
not just during the usual warm-up 
drills prior to the hard work. We 
work on our punting as a team unit 
at the end of the offensive sessions, 


of games he 


and then do the same for punt re- 
turns at the end of our 
work. 

It's probably best te keep your 
kicking game as simple as possible, 
due to the fact that your time is 
limited. Even though you work on 
it daily, about all you can success- 
fully do is six to eight punts with 
the team as a unit, and the same 
number of returns. Any more will 
have the boys dragging, and when 
this happens not much will be ac- 
complished. 

I believe that if you can sell your 
lads on some type of philosophy for 


By HARRY UTHOFF, Coach, Cleveland (Tex.) High School 


defensive 


each part of the game, you'll be 
better off. We tell our team that if 
we can punt the ball 35 to 40 yards 
and prevent a run-back, we’re in 
good shape. Because then our de- 
fense is going to hold and we’re 
going to return the opponents’ punt 
for good yardage 

On punt returns we try to explain 
that we’re always trying to get our 
best backs out in the open field 
with plenty of potential blocking. 

As to our punting, we kick from 
the spread formation like many 
other ball clubs. Our rules are very 
simple and don’t take long to teach. 
Diag. 1 illustrates our spread. 

The center must make a _ good 
snap, and block anyone head-up 
with him. If no one is there, he 
heads straight downfield. We tell 
him that if he doesn’t have to block, 
he should be the first man in on 
the tackle. 

The guards split one yard or a 
man spacing. They anchor their in- 
side foot and take anyone head-up 
or to the outside. The tackles take 
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a split of 1%-2 yards from the 
guards. They take a look at the 
guards and block the next man 
away. 

If the guard is blocking a man 


that’s head-up, the tackle will block 


the next man. If the tackle’s man 
is to his outside, the tackle will only 


brush his opponent and proceed | 


downfield. Any defensive man out- 


side of the tackle shouldn’t be able | 
to block the punt if the center’s 


snap is a good one. 


We want our guards and tackles | 


to talk to each other as they line up 


and tell each other who they’re | 
going to take. If the defense jumps | 
around, then the next time we'll | 


kick on a fast count. 

The guards and tackles hold their 
blocks for two counts and then go 
downfield. 

The ends split four yards from 
the tackles. They move on the snap 
and head straight for the ball. As 
they move downfield, they look back 
over their inside shoulder when 
they hear the ball kicked to chart 
their route. 

Their objective is to get to the 
receiver as fast as possible. They 
know someone will definitely be 
blocking on them, so when they’re 
contested they run a quick zig-zag. 

The halfbacks block a zone for 
two counts, and then fan out and 
cover the outside. They line up one 
yard back of the line. Some teams 
will cross these two men on the 
snap to help prevent any defensive 
stunting. However, this shouldn’t 
be necessary if the guards keep 


their inside foot anchored and block | 


their territory. 


The fullback takes a position five | 
yards back, and takes the first 
dangerous man through. He can go | 
either right or left if necessary, but | 
must never take a step backwards. | 


However, his primary duty is to 
cover the kicker’s punting foot. 
That is, to the right on a right- 
footed kicker. 


The punter is 13 yards back and | 


must get the kick off in a hurry. 
He then becomes the safety man. 


During our early practices, we | 


work on kicking the ball with just 
the center, guards, and backs work- 
ing and letting all of the defensive 
line rush. With a good snap from 
the center, it’s easy to get the kick 


off with just this group. This helps | 


sell the team on the spread. This is 
shown in Diag. 2. 


Occasionally we'll run on third | 
down from the spread kick forma- | 
tion. We usually do this when we | 
have a long yardage situation in our | 
own end of the field. We let our end | 


block to the inside with our two 
halfbacks leading the play, Diag. 3. 


SKIN TOUGHENING 
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In 1958 we ran this play 12 times 
for an average of 17 When 
we run this, we have our potential 
kicker line up only 10 yards back. 

Another ‘play from the spread is 
a short pass, good on third down or 
a gambling situation (Diag. 4). The 
halfbacks are practically on the line 
of st fullback can 

This can be 
signal 


yards. 


rimmage, and the 


make the pass quickly 


with a change-of! 


defensive 


ised 


there’s no man ove}! 


middle 


FB LINES UP ONE YARD DEEPER 
LINEMEN MUST FIRE OUT FAST. 


Diag. 5, Quick Kick 


The quick kick has been greatly 
neglected with the surge of the T- 
formation, but we’ve found that you 
in still suecessfully quick kick 
the T. Bobby Dodd’s Georgia 
Tech squads are masters of this. 
On the quick kick (Diag. 5), the 


witn 


linemen must fire out aggressively 
at their opponents. We don’t let the 
fullback back up before the ball is 
snapped, but rather we let him 
cheat back a yard when he lines up. 

The center takes his regular 
stance over the ball, and by using 
a medium long count he can look 
back only at the last second. The 
ball must be snapped at the kicker’s 
right knee if he’s a _ right-footed 
kicker. 

The kicker takes a rocker step 
back with his left foot as the ball 
is snapped, then forward with the 
left foot, bringing his right leg 
through and kicking the ball. Here 
again, the ends fire downfield 
straight for the ball, and the half- 
backs flare out wide to cover the 
outside. 

On the return of punts, we always 
use a double safety and cross the 
two men after the catch. In our 
kicking drills in the first part of our 
pactice, we line our receivers up in 
two lines, as shown in Diag. 6. 

If the ball is to be taken to the 
receiver's right, and line one gets 
the ball, the ball is handed off to 
line two. If line two fields the punt, 
he fakes a hand-off to line one. By 
always using this cross on the punt 
return, you momentarily freeze the 
players coming downfield, giving 
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Diag. 6, Double Safety Man Drill 


you time to set your screen for the 
ball-carrier. 

Diag. 7 shows how the screen is 
set, which is probably little different 
from the way everyone else sets up 
theirs. 


Step on and press into ground, 
twist and hold. This will re- 
lease pole from plug. 


if for any reason pole must be 
moved in hurry—take pole and 
plug will remain in ground. 
To secure plug twist and lock. 
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The end on the side that the | 
screen will be set, rushes hard until 
the ball is kicked, then falls back 


to his position. 

The off-side end tries to block 
the kick if possible, then swings 
around to set up on the screen. 

The guards and tackles make an 
aggressive charge, but don’t cross 
the line of scrimmage. They fall 


back quickly and set up. Everyone | 
tries to set the wall or screen along | 


the hash-marks. 


Diag. 7, Screen for Punt Return 


If the ball is to be run back to 
the right, as in Diag. 7, the center 
takes an aggressive cut at the end 
about five yards past the line of 
scrimmage. This is a most important 
block, and the blocker must try to 
at least knock his man off balance. 

The middle man or quarterback 
then picks the end up and tries to 
block him back to the inside. 

The fullback blocks the other end 
away from the play. His_ block 
should be made about 8-10 yards 
past the line 

Both the fullback and center are 
heads up in case the kick is a fake 
and develops into a pass or run. In 
case of a pass, these two can pick 
ip the ends man to man for the 
coverage. 

The halfbacks who handle the 
ball must carry out their part with 
precision. Whoever hands the ball 
off or is the fake man must continue 
to run covered up as if he has the 
ball. Impress upon these men the 
necessity to carry out their fakes 
until they hear the whistle blow. 

Sometimes because of a_ short 
kick or one near the sidelines, it 
will be impossible for the ball- 
carrier to get back to the screen. In 
that case, he should head straight 
upfield and pick up whatever yard- 
age he can 

The linemen are told that if it 
appears the ball-carrier cannot 
make the screen, they should move 
toward the ball-carrier. 

Some teams will possibly try to 
key off the side you’re trying to set 
the screen, and rush all of their de- 
fense to that area. In that case, the 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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TRAINING, By Bob Hoffman. Pp. 400. II- 
lustrated. York, Pa.: Strength & Health 
Publishing Co. $5. 


WORLD famous pioneer, authority, 
and Olympic Coach in weight lifting, 
Bob Hoffman has worked 37 years 
proving that weight training can im- 
prove performance in any sport, and 
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his book shows you exactly how to 
do it. 

It offers many time-proven courses 
for body building, including the 
author’s famous daily dozen exercises, 
simplified system of barbell training, 
a course of lifting motion exercises, 
and how to perform the three inter- 
national lifts, with sequence photos 


of world record holders. 
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AT WEST POINT 


The author presents detailed direc- 
tions on improving proficiency in the 
24 Olympic track and field events, and 
describes precisely how such cham- 
pions as Bob Richards, Mal Whitfield, 
Parry O’Brien, Al O¢certer, Fortune 
Gordien, Don Bragg, Dick Cleveland, 
Al Wiggins, and many others trained 
to win their titles. 

Other sports covered in detail in- 
clude swimming, golf, tennis, boxing, 
basketball, wrestling, shooting, fenc- 
ing, gymnastics, and soccer. Also de- 
scribed are the training methods used 
by Jackie Jensen and Ted Williams 
in baseball, and Billy Cannon and 
Pete Dawkins in football. 

This mass of excellent instruction, 
embracing 44 chapters, is presented 
in highly entertaining fashion and 
should prove exceedingly valuable to 
every coach and athlete in training. 


@ HOW TO PLAY AND TEACH VOLLEYBALL. 
Edited by J. Edmund Welch. Pp. 160. II- 
lustrated. New York: Association Press. 
$3.75. 


PRODUCED under the capable direc- 
tion of J. Edmund Welch, national 
referee, editor of the Official Volley- 
ball Guide, and secretary of the 
Olympic Committee for Men’s Volley- 
ball, this book was written by a team 
of 11 crack volleyball authorities, each 
of whom contributed a chapter, 

Beginning with an intreduction on 
the spirit of volleyball, the book 
progresses through the exact pattern 
of play. Successive chapters are of- 
fered on the serve, pass, setup, spike, 
block, recovery shots, offense, and 
defense. Other chapters cover condi- 
tioning, officiating, and teaching tech- 
niques, 

The material is analyzed clearly 
and thoroughly, and embellished with 
helpful diagrams. The book constitutes 
a distinct boon for every teacher and 


coach of this fast-growing team sport. 
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| Bruce Randall, 


e@ BILLARD BARBELL TRAINING MANUAL. 
Pp. 24. Illustrated. New York: Billard Bar- 
bell Co. $5. 


by 11” manual, 
the supervision of 
1960 Mr. Universe, 
offers 24 pages of simple-to-follow 
instructions on barbell training with 
135 fine photos illustrating the various 
exercises. 

Opening flat for convenient use, 
the manual is divided for easy refer- 
ence into four sections: Beginner 
(2 months), Intermediate (3 months), 


produced under 


| Advanced (4 months), and Additional 


(how to select formula for continuing 
exercises after completion of the 9- 
months course). Only 30 minutes, 
three days a week, are recommended 
for workouts in each division. 

The manual is included free with 
every Billard equipment set, but may 
be purchased separately for $5. 
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e 1960 Official NCAA Baseball Guide. 
$1. (Order from The National Col- 
legiate Athletic Bureau, Box 757, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
N. Y.) 


Simplified Kicking 
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° SHOW ME 


backs handling the ball can run A GAME PANT THAT WON'T 
away from the screen to the oppo- 


si si ; > see his *k f . — Se aie a ~ el 
sce: Mi een 63. ee TEAR AT THE SEAMS, 


AND I'LL BUY IT!” 


Now it’s true, Coach! Spanjian has 


eliminated seam tearing! 
A new construction method has been 


developed by Spanjian to WELD knit and 


fabric together—making a permanent 
bond. The FABRIC FRONT—KNIT BACK 


game pant achieves a new standard. 


Diag. 8, Run Away from Screen Ask your exclusive Spanjian dealer to 
As for a return against a quick- show you the new* SEAM WELD game pant. 
kick, this is usually impossible. 
However, Oklahoma uses a novel 
idea which is a great help if a safety 
man can play the ball (Diag. 9). 
The right side of the line falls back 
to their side, and the left side sets 
up in the same manner. Then the 
ball-carrier has a screen either way. 


Write for free 1960 
Football Catalog to: 


Car 
2 Yuli 


P.O. Box 3111 Pasadena, California 


Diag. 9, Quick Kick Return 


Something must be said about the 
kickers and centers. First of all in 
the kicking game, a good snap from 
the center is a necessity. He must 
be able to fire the ball back 13 yards 
like a bullet. We see that our cen- 


ters have a ballin che summer so | D AKON WHIRLPOOL HYDROTHERAPY BATH 
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backs out in the broken field with 
blocking on a punt return, is what DAKON CORPORATION NEW HYDE PARK. WN. Y 


you’re always trying to do anyway. 
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Drop-Back Passing Attack 


(Continued from page 47) 


The right end buttonhooks to freeze 
the linebacker to the inside; the left 
ialf pass-protection blocks to the left; 
ind the right half shows a pass-pro 
tection block for a two-count and th. n 
leads the fullback around the right 
ide. The left end runs a deep path, so 
the quarterback can make a deep pass 
fake before tossing the swing pass to 
the fullback. 


Diag. 8, swing pass to fullback 


Screen Pass (Diag. 9). Here’s an 
ther safe short pass with a high de 


‘ree of consistency. On screen pass 
right, the left guard and left tackle 
pass-protection block as they would 
on any other drop-back pass, funnel 
ng their defensive men to the outsid 
/ 
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Diag. 9, screen pass 


Both ends run a deep pass route in 
in effort to get the secondary back 
pedaling for pass defense. The center, 
right guard, and right tackle all show 
a pass-protection block for a two 
count, then sprint into the right flat 
irea to set up the protective wall for 
the receiver 

The left half pass-protection blocks 
to the left, and the fullback pass-pro 
tection blocks to the right. The right 
half shows a pass-protection block for 
i three-count, then sprints into the 
flat to catch the ball behind the pro 
tective wall of the center, right guard, 
and right tackle 

The quarterback fades back at least 
10 yards to draw in the linemen that 
have been allowed to penetrate. Just 
as the rushers approach the quarter 
back, he throws a strike out to the 
right half. The receiver yells “go” 
upon receiving the ball, and follows 
the three-man wall downfield for 
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what should be a substantial gain. 

Now for a few of the deep pass 
routes, but still keeping in mind that 
the good pass play is the safe pass 
play that isolates the preferred re- 
ceiver. 
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Diag. 10, chair pass 


Chair Pass (Diag. 10). This is a fin 
deep pass route that will isolate the 
preferred receiver well, especially 
after the Down-and-Out route has 
been successful a few times. The right 
end goes straight ahead for seven 
yards and then breaks out for the 
sideline, losing two yards in the cut, 
thus making it appear to be the 
down-and-out route. Upon nearing the 
sideline, he plants his right foot and 
pushes upfield, executing a half-turn 
as he now faces to the inside, and 
races straight up the sideline, looking 
for the ball over his left shoulder. 

We call this the chair route because 
it resembles the profile view of a 
straight-back chair. It’s extremely 
hard for a defensive halfback to stay 
with the receiver up the sideline, for 
the end’s break to the sideline will 
pull the defender in and very much 
off balance, thus making a recovery 
to the deep area doubtful. The offen- 
sive left end moves through the safety 
man, thus freezing him to the middle 
of the field and preventing him from 
coming to the defensive halfback s 
aid. 

Double-Team-the-Safety Pass (Diag. 
11). This is a potential “homerun 


ball” every time, especially vs. the 
three-deep secondary that seems to 
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be creeping back lately in the form of 
the loose 6-2-2-1, 5-3-2-1, and rotated 
Oklahoma 5-4. 

The left end runs a down-and-out 
route, with the left half trailtng to 
the point where the end breaks out 
toward the sideline. The left half then 
seems to jump out of the back of the 
end’s shoes. At least that’s the illusion 
that must be created for the second 
ary defense. 

From this point, the left half runs 
a belly path deep and away from the 
safety man, making sure to keep at 
least 12 yards clear of him. The right 
end splits out about 15 yards and runs 
straight and deep downfield, thus 
pulling the defensive left half back 
deep and to the outside. The fullback 
flanks to the right and runs a belly 
path deep and to the other side of the 
safety man, also making sure to stay 
12-15 yards from the safety. 

As the quarterback drops back to 
pass, he watches or keys the reaction 
of the safety man very closely, for the 
safety cannot cover both the left half 
and the fullback if they run thei: 
belly paths correctly. 

If the safety makes a move toward 
the fullback coming downfield, the 
quarterback lofts the ball high and 
far toward the left half who's com 
pletely in the clear. If the safety man 
moves toward the left half, the quar- 
terback lofts to the uncovered full 
back. 

This is a comparatively safe long 
pass play, for the worst that can ordi 
narily happen is an incompletion. 
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Diag. 12, hook and go 
Hook-and-Go (Diag. 12). This is 


cspecially effective after the button 
hook patterns have been going well 
If the secondary defender refuses to 
start back-pedaling quickly as the 
potential receiver comes downfield 
toward him, it’s probably because he 
doesn’t wish to have that buttonhook 
pass completed in front of him again. 
Now he’s ripe for the hook-and-go 
The receiver runs downfield, hooks 
at a designated point, thus pulling the 
defender in toward him, then spins 
around and continues on his path 
downfield, leaving the defender be- 
hind him. 
Double-Team-the-Halfback (Diag. 
13). A receiver is put both in front 
of and behind the halfback. If the half 
lays back to cover the deep man, the 
quarterback throws short and in front 
of the defender. If the half comes up 
to stop the short pass, the quarterback 
throws deep to the long receiver. 
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| Diag. 13, double team the halfback 

from slot back formation 

| The opposite end runs through the 
safety man to keep him from coming 

| over to help the halfback cover the 
area. This play goes well from the 
illustrated slot-back formation. 

Fullback Draw (Diag. 14). A drop- 
back passing attack is never com- 
plete without its great key-breaker— 
the draw play. This can be executed 
equally as well by utilizing the half- 
backs as ball-carriers, but for illustra- 
tion we’ll use the fullback draw play. 

The center blocks the man on him, 
funneling him to whichever side he 
charges in on. Both guards pass-pro- 
tection block, as previously described, 
for a two-count. They then turn and 
charge upfield and double-team the 
middle-linebacker, making sure that 
the backer is put on the ground. 

The tackles also show a pass-pro- 
tection block, funneling the defensive 
tackles to the outside for a two-sec- 
ond interval. They then release and 
go downfield to put a good rolling 


cross-body block on the defensive 
halfbacks, 
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Diag. 14, fullback draw play 


The ends buttonhook to the inside 
| of the outside linebackers to momen- 
| tarily freeze them, then take them 
completely out of circulation with a 
cross-body block. Both halfbacks show 
a pass-portection block, as the quar- 
terback drops back between them 
| holding the ball high as if ready to 
| pass. 
| The fullback remains in place with 
his hands and arms ready for the 
hand-off. The quarterback fades back 
and brings the ball down into the full- 
back’s stomach, and the fullback 
| comes roaring up the middle looking 
for daylight off either side of his 
center. 

In conclusion, we'd like to point out 
that drop-back passing can prove both 
a fine supplementary weapon for your 
running game and a fine method of 
| building up first downs on long 
| sustained marches. To be successful 


at this, however, you must perfect 
the five areas that comprise the drop- 
back attack—the mechanics of passing 
the ball, the center-quarterback ex- 
change, the receiver, cup pass-protec- 
tion blocking, and safe pass routes 
and patterns. 

7 Cardinal Rules for the drop-back 
passer: 

At Dobbs Ferry, we have our pass- 
ing quarterterbacks learn the follow- 
ing 7 Cardinal Rules to help insure a 
successful yet safe passing philos- 
ophy: 

1. Throw the short ones short and 
the long ones long. 

2. Throw long with the wind to 
your back; never throw deep against 
the wind. 

3. Throw a lot on Ist down situa- 
tions. Don’t wait to throw on the 
obvious passing situation, such as 3rd 
and 8. 


4. Throw on 2nd down and a yard | 


or two to go. This really shakes up 
the defense and catches them off 
balance. 

5. Throw the screen pass or run the 
draw play on the obvious passing 
situation. 

6. Throw the short pass hard and 
at waist level between the shallow 
secondary defenders; don’t try to 
throw over a shallow defender. 

7. Throw the long pass only after 
you’ve checked your blind side. This 
will help you avoid fumbles when 
getting tackled from the rear as 
you're starting your throwing motion. 
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presentation of current theories and 
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Organizing Football Practice 


(Continued from page 26) 


ability of the coaching staff. Due 
mainly to economic conditions and the 
local emphasis placed upon the sport, 
there are wide variances in the staffs, 
especially in high school. Here are 
three basic principles which will aid 
the head man in utilizing each assist- 
ant to his fullest: 

Number one, require and help each 
assistant become a specialist in certain 
aspects of the game. 

Secondly, designate definite respon- 
sibilities to each coach for every min- 
ute of the practice session. 

Thirdly, include all members of the 
staff in the development of the prac- 
tice session plans. 

By adhering to these three prin- 
ciples, the head coach can be certain 
that each assistant knows what to do, 
how to do it, and when to do it 

The last major factor influencing 
practice organization concerns the 
availability of equipment, facilities, 
and practice area. To solve the equip- 
ment problem, delegate to one man- 
ager the responsibility of having the 
necessary equipment on the field in 
the correct areas and at the proper 
time. He should be able to determine 
the information necessary to accom- 
plish this task from the written prac- 
tice schedule 

Another time-saving suggestion is 
to divide the field into certain perma- 
nent practice areas. When there’s a 
great lack of equipment and area, the 
planning job, of course, becomes much 
more difficult 

After careful consideration of the 
foregoing five basic factors involved 
in organization, the next step is the 
actual development of the practice 
schedule. The training objectives must 
be adapted to the time schedule, and 
specific areas and equipment must be 
provided for each drill 

Usually the schedule will progress 
from individual work to unit work, 
then group or team activity. Keeping 
everyone busy in a purposeful activity 
all the time is one of the most difficult 
tasks in planning practice sessions. 

Some positions and skills need more 
time and work to perfect, and special 
attention must be given to correctly 
dividing the squad into groups. It’s 
important for each individual to feel 
he’s practicing something purposeful 
at all times, something which will help 
him and/or the team play better foot- 
ball 

Because of the difficulty in planning, 
many coaches have been occasionally 
guilty of employing certain drills to 
“fill in” time while perhaps another 
group is working on some necessary 
skill. Never use a drill (especially a 
contact one) merely to use up time. 
And this brings us to one of our pet 
theories 

We firmly believe that it takes more 
time to teach the backs what they need 
to know than to fully teach the line- 
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men. This is true because the backs 
must not only learn such fundamentals 
as blocking and tackling (as do the 
linemen), but they must also learn the 
more or less complex skills, such as 
ball-handling and pass defense. 

If you accept this as factual, then 
why not send the linemen (except 
specialists) to the showers earlier than 
the backs? Besides making practice 
planning easier, this will prove a tre- 
mendous morale booster to the less 
glamorous boys on the line who some- 
times feel (and justifiably so) that 
they’re the “step children” of foot- 
ball. 

When the daily practice schedule is 
completed, copies should be distribut- 
ed to each coach and the equipment 
manager, and one should be posted in 
the locker room. A copy of each prac- 
tice plan should be kept on file. These 
file copies may be used not only as 
references for determining the exact 
time which has been devoted to the 
various phases of the game, but are 
also invaluable reference material for 
the following year. 

If the coaching staff is fortunate 
enough to have time for a squad meet- 
ing, then by all means one should be 
held daily. The squad can be familiar- 
ized with basic objectives of the prac- 
tice session to follow, and be made to 
understand why these objectives are 
necessary. Best results will be ob- 
tained if the squad is broken down 
into small groups for such class in- 
struction. 

Conducted properly, these meetings 


can be of great assistance to the coach. 
in his efforts to obtain the best pos-: 


sible results from the subsequent 


practice period. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Certain pertinent rules and regu- 
lations apply on the practice field. 
While these procedures are not a part 
of the practice schedule, they’re a 
very definite part of practice organi- 
zation. It’s essential that both the 
coaching staff and the squad be famil- 
iar with these rules and regulations: 

1. Demand punctuality. Be firm on 
this principle. You cannot afford to 
permit one or two individuals to up- 
set a practice schedule. The morale 
and discipline factors here are impor- 
tant. 

2. Demand that excuses for miss- 
ing practice be given prior to practice, 
and not the next day. It’s surprising 
how many “adjustments” can be made 
which will enable 4 candidate to at- 
tend practice, provided the coach is 
contacted beforehand. 

3. All players and coaches move at 
a fast jog from one practice area to 
another. 

4. Never sit down on the practice 
field. 

5. Lecture in the meetings, practice 


on the field. This principle, apply- 
ing to coaches, isn’t always possible. 
However, when operative it certainly 
saves time and prevents the players 
from “cooling off’’ during the practice. 

6. Stop and start drills on time. 
There’s no point in developing a prac- 
tice schedule and then violating the 
practice tin.e allotments. Assign a 
manager the responsibility of blowing 
a whistle at the end of each drill pe- 
riod. When the whistle blows, change. 
Once the players realize they’re going 
to follow the schedule meticulously, 
it will encourage them to give 100% 
effort in each drill. 

7. Associate each drill with a par- 
ticular phase of your offense or de- 
fense. This principle not only assists 
the players in learning their assign- 
ments but makes the activity more 
purposeful and interesting. 

8. Employ the whole-part-whole 
method of instruction. Players learn 
faster if they can visualize the over- 
all picture. 

9. Use standardized (and meaning- 
ful) terminology. All coaches and 
players should use exactly the same 
terminology in describing plays, de- 
fenses, etc. Communication is difficult 
enough without confusing the players 
with several different terms to desig- 
nate the same thing. 

10. Be specific and constructive 
when correcting players’ mistakes. 
Some coaches have been known to 
utter such comment as, “Oh, don’t do 
it that way!” without revealing to the 
errant lad the correct method. Also, 
too many coaches bellow at erring 
candidates when frequently they could 
accomplish more by taking the player 
aside and quietly making corrections. 

11. Break up in small groups when 
possible. Long waiting lines create in- 
attention and waste of time. 

12. Be enthusiastic. The winning 
coach will generate within his players 
a strong desire to play and to win. To 
do this he must be enthusiastic him- 
self, especially during practice ses- 
sions. Such enthusiasm isn’t suggested 
as a replacement for coaching, but a 
squad with genuine desire can make 
mistakes and still win their share. 

13. Employ competition in every 
drill. This principle alone will do 
much to insure successful practice 
sessions. Boys love to compete, and 
the coach who neglects this fact loses 
the best method he has for getting 
100% effort out of his players Very 
few, if any boys really enjoy football 
practice. Anything to make it inter- 
esting will pay off, and employing 
competition is one of the best and 
surest methods. 

Each practice session should be 
evaluated by the entire coaching 
staff, and the best time for this is 
immediately following practice. Prac- 
tice objectives must be kept clearly 
in mind during the process. 

In the early part of the season, 
the coaches may discover that certain 
aspects of the practice schedule aren’t 
practical. In such case, it may be nec- 
essary to re-evaluate the goals or 
revise the time schedule so that the 
objectives can be accomplished. 
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FIELDING 
A BUNT 


MECHANICS 


of INFIELDING 


By WILLIAM H. HATCH, Coach, Porterville (Calif.) High School 


FIELDING A GROUNDER 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


HE basic responsibility of in- 
fielders is fielding ground balls 
and throwing the batter out at 
first. If they cannot fulfill their re- 
sponsibility at least nine out of ten 
times, the team defense is materially 
weakened and the result will be 


games lost because of errors. 

There are as many reasons given 
for errors as there are infielders. In 
the final analysis, however, the major 
reason for infield errors is a violation 
of one of the many fundamentals in 


the fielding and throwing process. 
By understanding and applying the 
proper mechanics, infielders will be 
more successful in meeting their 
basic responsibility. 

We’ve broken the entire process 
of fielding and throwing down into 
four basic phases, each with its own 
fundamentals. Our purpose is to 
teach each of these phases separately 
and then bring them together into 
the coordinated whole. Also, by 
breaking the fielding process into 
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phases, the individual player may 
more easily discern his own faults 
and correct them. 


THE READY POSITION 


The first phase is the proper ready 
position. We want our infielders to 
relax their bodies by slumping their 
shoulders, knees and hips and by 
taking deep breaths until the pitche: 
steps on the rubber. At this point, 
their bodies begin to lose the slack- 
ness and tighten up. 

As the pitcher goes into his de- 
livery, the infielder’s body becomes 
fully alert. The body weight is shift- 
ed forward over the balls of the feet, 
the body is crouched, the arms hang 
down between the knees slightly 
bent, and the hands and wrists be- 
come loose and relaxed. 

We feel this is the best ready posi- 
tion. It permits the infielder to move 
forward or laterally with equal fa- 
cility, and puts him in excellent po- 


sition to play the bounding ball or 
go down for the skimmer. We don’t 
allow the elbows, forearms or hands 
to rest on the knees, for this has a 
tendency to push the spikes deepe! 
into the turf causing a split-second 
loss in untracking. 


TIMING THE BALL 


For several years we admonished 
our infielders to “charge the ball,” 
only to have them rush forward at 
full speed and be caught between 
the hops where fielding is most diffi- 
cult. We’ve since changed our ad- 
monition to ‘“‘time the ball.” 

Timing is that elusive element 
which enables an infielder to main- 
tain perfect balance while moving 
forward, sideward or backward so 
that he may field the ball at the top 
of the hop and with his body weight 
always leaning forward. 

In teaching timing at the begin- 


ning of the season, we use a drill in 
which the coach bounces a tennis 
ball to the infielders from a 20 foot 
distance. The ball is thrown at vary- 
ing speed and angles so that different 
bounces will result. 

During the drill, we emphasize 
keeping the body weight forward 
while playing the ball (even when 
backing up on a ball) and playing 
the ball at the top of the bounce. 


THE FIELDING POSITION 


sody position, while preparing to 
field the ball, is the most important 
phase in the mechanics. The viola- 
tion of one or more of the funda- 
mentals here most often produces 
error 

In the fielding position, the body 
must be bent at the waist and the 
knees to attain the lowest position 
possible. The feet are staggered and 
wide spread with the right foot at a 
slight angle outward for greater bal- 
ance, The body weight is forward. 

The glove is placed flat on the 
ground, six to eight inches in front 
of the left foot with the bare hand 
cupped beside it. Both hands are re- 
laxed but not slack. The head is 
down and the eyes watch the ball 
ight into the glove 

From the fielding position, the in 
fielder may easily come up for the 
bigger bounces and more quickly 
react to erratic bounces. A common 
tendency for schoolboy infielders i 
to pull their heads up before the ba!] 

in the glove 

We point out that by 
head, the entire body comes up with 
it. Thus the glove comes up off 
the ground and the body tends to 
traighten, allowing the ball more 
oom to go through the infielde: 


pulling the 


THE CATCH AND THROW 


[he actual catch and the throw is 
the last phase of proper infielding 
nechanics. This phase should be a 
continuous, rhythmic motion if max- 
imum accuracy and power are to be 
ichieved 

As the ball settles in the glove 
the glove hand gives with the impact 
and is started in a circular motion 
toward the throwing side. At the 
ame time, the bare hand closes ove! 
the ball and as the arms start up- 
ward, the ball is removed by the 
throwing hand 

As part of the follow through, the 
glove hand pushes the throwing 
hand upward until the elbow of the 
throwing arm is bent at about 45 
backward and is_ pointed 
downward; then the glove hand falls 
away. At this point, the throwing 
hand should be even with the head 


angle 
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and the wrist is cocked. The body has 
also straightened out at this time. 

At the same instant the ball hits 
the glove, the right foot is brought 
forward in a half skip step. The next 
movement is a long step with the left 
foot and the snap forward of upper 
body and arm on the throw. It should 
be emphasized that the left foot must 
point in a direct line to first base for 
greater accuracy. 

During the entire process of the 
catch and throw, the body weight 
must be forward and the movement 
of all parts of the body coordinated 
into one fluid motion. Any hesitation 
or stop of the body momentum for- 
ward will curtail the power of the 
throw. 


OTHER INFIELDING MECHANICS 


Once the four basic phases of in- 
fielding are learned, we move on to 
other fielding situations an infielder 
encounters—balls hit far to the sides, 
the slow dribbler, and the smash— 
and attempt to apply the same fun- 
damentals with minor adjustments. 

On balls hit far to the infielder’s 
left, his first movement is a cross- 
over step with the right foot and a 
pivot with the left foot. As he ap- 
proaches the ball, the left leg in 
thrown out as far as possible to catch 
the body weight and the ball is field- 
ed more centrally in front of the 
body instead of in front of the left 
foot. All other fundamentals remain 
the same. 

On balls hit far to the infielder’s 
right, the movements are just the 
reverse. The ball will be fielded more 
toward the right foot and the throw 
made with one short step by the left 
foot only and from a crouched posi- 
tion. This is the longest throw an 
infielder has and so it must be quick 
and without any excess body and 
arm motion 

The slow dribbler must be charged 
at full speed and the ball thrown 
underhand, without straightening 
and on the run. We like our infielders 
to field this type of ground ball with 
the basic fundamentals, and so dis- 
courage the bare hand pick-up 

The adjustments made are: the 
knees don’t bend as much, the trans- 
fer of the ball to the throwing hand 
is made at knee level without the 
body straightening, and an off-bal- 
ance throw is employed. The off- 
balance throw is made by taking a 
long step with the right foot after 
the ball is picked up in front of the 
left foot and throwing as the right 
foot hits the ground 

Any time the dribbler is hit to the 
right side of the infielder, we have 
him circle and approach the ball 
straight ahead so that he doesn’t 


have to throw against his body. 

The hard smash straight to an in- 
fielder may be played one of two 
ways — either by dropping to one 
knee to block the ball or by squatting 
and fielding the ball against closed 
heels. We prefer teaching the infield- 
er to drop to his right knee. This way 
he’s more able to keep his body 
weight forward, is better able to 
watch the ball, and may recover 
more quickly to make the throw. 


TEACHING INFIELD MECHANICS 


The most important step in any 
teaching procedure is the thorough 
explanation and demonstration of 
proper technique. 

We hold a mass instructional pe- 
riod on the first day of practice fo 
all infielders. During this period the 
four basic phases of infield mechan- 
ics are explained in detail and dem- 
onstrated until all infielders have a 
mental picture of each phase and 
how it contributes to the whole 
process. 

The next step is to have all of the 
infielders go through the body move- 
ments in each phase. The coach 
calls the individual movements and 
checks the form of each player as he 


performs the specified movements. 


During this step the coach stresses 
keeping the body low and weight 
forward. 

After the movements have been 
performed to the satisfaction of the 
coach, the parts are then coordinated 
into the whole movement. In this 
step we have the players simulate 
the entire process without a ball. The 
rhythmic quality of the catch and 
throw is emphasized here. 

The timing drill (described ear- 
lier) is introduced at this point in 
the teaching procedure. After the 
timing is down, a baseball is substi- 
tuted for the tennis ball and the same 
drill is continued. It’s in this drill 
that the infielders make their first 
throw to first base. However, the first 
baseman plays in from his normal 
position to cut the distance of the 
early throws and thus increase their 
accuracy. 

When the basic fundamentals have 
been learned, we repeat the same 
procedure outlined above for the 
other types of ground ball situations 
—balls hit laterally, the slow drib- 
bler, and the smash—and make the 
necessary minor form adjustments. 

The final step in our teaching pro- 
cedure is to fungo ground balls of all 
types at the infielder. We try to work 
individually with each player as 
much as possible from this point on. 

It’s our belief that we can teach 
more in five minutes individually 
than in 20 minutes of a regular in- 
field drill. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Promoting Tennis 


(Continued from page 22) 


ter of keeping the ball in play. Remind 
the boys that the points are lost on 
errors 85% of the time. Have them 
keep the ball moving back and forth, 
putting the ball right on their team- 
mates’ racket. If a player can set the 
ball up in practice, he can put the ball 


away for a placement shot when he | 


desires. Both these conditions need 
control to a high degree. 

While the ball is being kept in play, 
the boys should concentrate on the 
job at hand—concentrate until it 
hurts—with as little chatter as pos- 
sible. We cannot concentrate while 
talking. 

The team should also practice with 
two boys at the net and two at the 
base line, stroking the ball from the 
base line to the net men. The net 
players take the ball on the volley and 
return it to the base line players. This 
drill should be practiced at least 10 
minutes a day. 

Next, reverse the net man and base 
line players, and go over the same 
routine. Then have all four volley from 
about four or five feet from the net, 
always keeping the ball in play. This 
is how stars are made. 

The boys shouldn’t waste energy 
chasing the ball all afternoon; by con- 
centrating, they should learn to keep 
the ball moving and in play. This drill 


quickens the reflexes and is enjoyable | 


at the same time. After these drills, 
which are basic, have your boys play 
some sets of singles. 

For the scholastic coach, discipline 
on the court sometimes presents in- 
teresting problems. Solve these prob- 
lems in the same way a basketball 
coach would: Take the player, for any 
breach of ethics, off the court. While 
this will sacrifice a point, you’ll make 
certain that other team members will 
watch their language and manners in 
future matches. 

You’ll also have to contend with 
players who don’t report regularly 


General 


BASKETBALL 
CLOTHING 


Through the years, the name 
GENERAL has become synonymous 
with comfortable, colorful, 

smartly styled basketball clothing 
... the kind of clothing that 

is a standout on any court. 

This year is no exception. Jerseys, 
pants, stockings and warm-ups 
are available in a wide range of styles, 
materials and colors, Ask your 
local sports dealer for complete 
information—or write today. 


Remember, early orders 
insure “‘on-time” delivery. 
Place your order 

this Spring. 


Look to GENERAL for 
leadership 


ATHLETIC 


|THE GENERAL ATHLETIC PRODUCTS CO., Greenville, Ohio 


to practice. Borrow from the foot- | 


ball coach: If the boy isn’t interest- 
ed enough to report every day, 
drop him from the squad. This will 
cement the habit of regularity. 
However, if tennis is made stimulat- 
ing and 
problems will ever arise. 

A last thought on conducting 
practice in as much silence as possi- 
ble: I realize this is quite difficult to 
achieve, but with effort the idea can 
be put across. Players should be in- 
structed to pass no comments at all. 
This tends to keep the eye on the 
ball and the mind on the business 
at hand. 

The coach should always call his 
players together for a brief but 
peppy talk before the match. The 
realization that everyone is inter- 
ested in each other’s success builds 
confidence and stimulates morale. 


interesting, few of these | 


| 


Portable Water Bubbler 
... for All Sports 


Recommended by Health Authorities and 


| Coaches @ Carries cool, safe drinking water 


anywhere ¢ Streamlined Stainless Steel tank 
® Rubber tired wheels for easy rolling * Two 
modern sanitary push-button fountains for 
steady sammeamialt lies flow. Easy to fill, 
ice, clean. Five gallon capacity. 


Beokrons MFG. CO. Inc. 


BADINGER ROAD W!SCONSIN 


WAUKESHA 4, 


NEW 64-PAGE 
REFERENCE GUIDE 


FREE 
CATALOG © GYM APPARATUS « 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS « PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT « 
FOLDING BLEACHERS « BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS ¢ SCOREBOARDS + 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 
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COACHES’ 


Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept 
33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y 


ARLY WYNN, the “old pro” of the 
t White Sox pitching staff, is a real 
hard-nosed competitor. At various 
functions he’s invariably introduced 
as “a guy who wouldn’t give his own 
mother a good pitch to hit.” 

Early now has a stock reply to that 
one. “Mother,” he says, “was a helluva 
hitter.” 


Jim Whatley, U. of Georgia baseball 
mentor, went to school (Alabama) 
with Mel Allen, the famous announcer. 

“As a freshman outfielder,” vouch- 
safes Jim, “Mel would run in on a fly 
ball shouting, ‘I’ve got it!’, and then 
drop the ball. But Mel majored in 
English. When he was a senior, and 
better educated, he’d run in on a fly 
ball shouting, ‘I have it!’—then drop 
it 


George Wright, Baylor sports news 
director, has been wowing the ban- 
quet circuit with the one about the 
bishop and the football coach arriving 
together at the pearly gates. The bishop 
is practically ignored, while the coach 
is greeted with a lavish parade and 
carried to the throne 

The bishop is nonplused. “If you do 
that for a football coach,” he asked, 
“what do you do for a bishop?” 

“Nothing,” replies the guardian of 
the gates. “We get a bishop once a 
week, but that’s the first football coach 
we've ever had.” 


Perhaps the best-received speech in 
Texas last year was Blackie Sherrod’s 
short welcoming address at a Texas 
Hall of Fame luncheon. Quoth the Dal- 
las Times Herald sports columnist: 

“I’m indeed grateful for this opor- 
tunity to rise and welcome you, par- 
ticularly since I've always admired 
greatly the men being inducted into 
the Hall of Fame . Since two great 
teams, Syracuse and Texas, are pres- 
ent ... and also since the program is 
long and this is the last chance Ill 
have to straighten my shorts.” 
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Asked for an appraisal of a rookie 
with whom he had played in the mi- 
nors, the Pirates’ Dick Stuart had a 
ready answer. “This fellow has it over 
Mickey Mantle in at least one respect. 
Mickey hits two ways; this fellow hits 
three—-left-handed, right-handed, and 
seldom.” 


The two hill-billy rookies, aboard a 
train for the first time in their lives, 
bought a basket of fruit at the first 
stop. Though neither had ever seen an 
avocado before, one of them started 
bringing it to his mouth—just as the 
train catapulted into a tunnel. 

As everything went black, the kid 
with the avocado in his hand suddenly 
shouted: 

“Jeb, if you ain’t bit into that thing 
yet, don’t. I just did—and I’m going 
blind.” 


Upon entering the major leagues in 
1948, the fabulous Satchel Paige was 
upset by a newspaper story claiming 
he owned a big red car with “Satchel 
Paige, World’s Greatest Pitcher” em- 
bossed on the door. 

“That story ain’t true,” Satch com- 
plained to his manager. “I never owned 
a red car—it was maroon.” 


Called out at second base. Eddie 
Stanky let off some steam at the ump 
and was promptly heaved out of the 
game. That brought his manager, the 
ebullient Leo Durocher onto the scene. 

“Whadja throw him out of the game 
for?” the Lip demanded. 

“Because,” roared the umpire, “he 
said I was blind and stupid and he 
called me a dirty name.” 

“Leave off the dirty name,” roared 
the Lip right back, “and just how 
wrong was he?” 


Rocky Bridges, who admits he’s a 
regular on the big league All-Ugly 
team, was hit in the face by a pitched 
ball. He lay in a daze as the trainer 
rushed out to him. 

“Talk to me,” pleaded the trainer. 

Bridges slowly raised his head. 
“George,” he asked, “will this spoil 
my movie career?” 


After 21 years in baseball, the Dodg- 
ers’ great little shortstop, Pee Wee 
Reese, retired to the coaching lines in 
1959. Asked about the difficulty of 
making the transition from player to 
coach, Pee Wee replied: 

“T felt like a mosquito in a nudist 
colony. I didn’t know where to begin.”’ 


It’s generally agreed that Dick Stuart 
of the Pirates is the worst fielding first 
baseman since Zeke Bonura. “Believe 
me,” he told a writer, “getting mar- 
ried was the greatest thing that ever 
happened to me, It really straightened 
me out. Behind every successful man 
stands a good woman.” 

“With a first baseman’s mitt?” que- 
ried the writer. 


Frankie Frisch was telling the late 
Bill Klem it was a cinch to umpire. 
“All you have to do is jerk your right 
arm in a circle and roar, ‘Yer-r-r-r 
ow-w-wit!’ I could do that all day,” 
concluded Frankie. 

“No, you couldn't,” contradicted 
Klem. “Supposin’ the runner was safe?” 


Catching for the Cardinals was Walker 
Cooper, when Augie Guglielmo made 
his first appearance as a National 
League arbiter. When he heard Gugli- 
elmo’s name mentioned as an umpire, 
Cooper exclaimed. 

“Guglielmo, Passarella, Pinelli, Das- 
coli, Donatelli, Paparella!” Then, turn- 
ing to Guglielmo, he asked with a 
grin, “Does every Italian get a blue 
suit the moment he steps off the boat?” 


The first time up Ted Williams tripled. 
Then he put one over the wall. Then 
he slugged a pair of doubles. Next 
time up he walked on four pitches. 

Catcher Sherm Lollar turned to the 
ump and growled, “You sure put him 
on base that time.” 

“Maybe I did,” agreed the man in 
blue. “But at least I held him to one 
base.” 


Thumbed out of the ball game, the 
irrepressible Frankie Frisch demanded 
to know the reason. 

“Because you can’t call me a lugger- 
head,” snarled Umpire Dusty Boggess. 

“Just what I thought,” shouted 
Frisch, “You’re deaf as well as blind. 
I didn’t call you lugger-head. I called 
you blubber-head.” 


Former American League ump, Red 
Jones, was working a prison game. 
The catcher for the jailhouse nine was 
an immense fellow with a real mean 
look in his eye, and Jones decided it 
would be judicious to soften him up. 

“What are you in for?” he asked in 
a friendly manner. 

“For killing a guy about twice your 
size,” leered the inmate. 


Yogi Berra was extolling the prowess 
of his teammate, Mickey Mantle. 
“Mantle,” said Berra, “can hit just as 
good right-handed as he can left- 
handed. He’s just naturally amphibi- 
ous. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Rocky Bridges, the Tigers’ wit, al- 
ways likes to stroll through Michigan 
Avenue’s Skid Row in Detroit. As he 
explains, “It’s good for me. I run into 
a lot of old ball players who forgot 
to swing on that 3-and-2 pitch.” 

Asked why he’s the first one in the 
clubhouse and the last one out, Kocky 
replied, “I like to chew, spit and lie.” 


“You won’t catch me getting ulcers,” 
boasted the new head coach. “For one 
thing I take things as they come. And 
for another, although I often get 
angry, I don’t hold a grudge — not 
even against referees who’ve done 
things to me I'll never forgive.” 


Three ministers who had led ex- 
emplary lives arrived at the Pearly 
Gates at the same time—and were 
surprised to have St. Peter ask them 
to wait in the outer lobby while he 
briefly chatted with another new ar- 
rival, a suuthpaw pitcher notorious 
for his wildness. 

St. Peter waved in the pitcher with 


a flourish, then took his time inter- | 


viewing the three clergymen. 

Asked why a layman should get 
into the Promised Land before the 
worthy three, St. Peter logically 
pointed out: “Why, that man has 
scared the devil out of far more peo- 
ple than you have!” 


‘“‘Here Below’’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


What unsatisfactory experiences 
have junior highs had with inter- 
scholastic programs? 67.3% report 
no really unsatisfactory experiences. 
Of the various detriments reported, 
only two are even remotely connect- 


ed with over-emphasis—undesirable | 
rivalry between schools and unsatis- | 


factory attitudes among players. 


As you can quickly see, all this | 


leaves Dr. Conant way out in left 
field. The great majority of junior 


highs favor and support interscho- | 


lastic programs. And why not? This 


is where the kids receive their first | 
formal coaching, their first taste of | 
team discipline, their first schooling | 


in fundamentals. And we don’t have 
to tell YOU of the enormous physi- 


cal, mental, and psychological bene- | 
fits to be derived from an interscho- | 


lastic program. 


Dr. Conant could profit by watch- | 
ing our junior high coaches in action. | 
The great majority of them are dedi- | 
cated teachers. They know that the | 


kids have a long way to go and are 
prudently tolerant and patient with 
them. The end result is a physical- 
mental conditioning the kids cannot 
get anywhere else. 

So lay off, MacDuff—and Dr. 
Conant. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also Featuring Jayfro’s Custom Built 


NYLON BASKETBALL NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
“ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
“TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
“WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Did your football and basketball score- 
boards operate efficiently the past seasons? 
Or were the fans “in the dark” part of the 
time due to timing inaccuracies and poor 
readability? Now is the time to plan on 
installing the best boards money can buy. 


For literature and prices write 


“ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 
* Send for Free Catalog « | 


M. D. BROWN CO. 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY co. 2215 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 


Dept. S, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New Film — 16 mm. 400 ft. 


BASIC FUNDAMENTAL 
DRILLS FOR LINEMEN 


by 
GOMER JONES 


GOMER JONES 
Line Coach and Assistant Athletic Director, University of Oklahoma 


THIS IS A NEW FILMI! Made for YOUR personal presentation to YOUR team. 
May be projected at REGULAR and/or SLOW MOTION speeds. 
Teaching Guide with each film. 


FOR STUDY — THIS GOMER JONES FILM PRESENTS: 


. Quarter Eagle Drill. 7. Board Drill (Stance and Starts). 
. Wave Drill (All Fours). 8. Board Drill (One on One). 
. Wave Drill (Upright Position). 9. Sled Drill (Hit, Hit, Hit, Drills). 
. Somersault Drill. 10. Belly Slammer Drill. 
. Circle Drill. 11. Double Team Sled Drill. 
. Offensive Stance. 12. Tackling Drills. 

13. Down Field Blocking Drill. 


Progressive coaches are learning that athletic skills are acquired for football . . . as well 
as for other sports. The player must LEARN TO CONTROL his body before he is able to 
BLOCK AND TACKLE. 


This film illustrates drills that develop AGILITY AND SPEED as well as FUNDAMENTALS 
OF LINE PLAY. The variety of drills in this film help to develop linemen OFFENSIVELY and 
DEFENSIVELY. 


We have been using these drills at the UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA for the past several 
years and since using these drills, our linemen have been from 30% to 40% MORE EFFICIENT 
in their line play. 


ORDER BLANK 


JONES-HOCKMAN PP.ODUCTIONS 
1007 Brookside Drive, Norman, Oklahoma 


Please ship me, postpaid, the new 16mm film—BASIC FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS 
FOR LINEMEN, by Gomer Jones. 


films @ $35.00 each, including ‘““Teaching Guide.” 


ADDRESS 
Check enclosed Send bill to 


(Make checks payable to Jones-Hockman Productions) 
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DON’T THROW THAT 
OLD GYM MAT AWAY! 


Let AALCO Rebuild that Mat for You by 
Renovating the Filler and Encasing It 
in a Brand-New Cover with Extra Heavy 
“Rooted” Handles — Saving You 1/3 or 
More of New Equipment Cost! 


A TYPICAL OLD GYM MAT 


Cover is worn 


worn too thin. 


AFTER REBUILDING BY AALCO 


Job is close- 
ly tufted 
with wax im 
pregnated 
long strand 
seine twine 
Square cor- 
ners and side 
walls, in- 
verted seams, 
give full 
protection to 
edges of mat 


Spring and Summer Months — when Stu- 
dents Play Ovt-of-Doors — Are Best Times 
to Have Mats Rebuilt. Consult Your Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer, or Write Us for Com- 
plete Details Today! 


Ask for New AALCO Catalog! 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2729 Wyandotte St St. Louis 11, Mo. 


Make is SAFER 
with SLIP-RESISTANT 


EAL-0-SAI 


Want a floor that’s slip-resistant? 
floor that provides the surest foot- 
work for fast action basketball? 
Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish gives 
you these advantages and many 
Ask your Huntington 
representative for more information. 
Write today. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA _ 
Philadelphia 35 «+ /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


others, too 
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| ders, 


| through 


| the wrists with very 


Sure-Fire Chipping in Golf 


(Continued from page 11) 


| through the ball without cocking, 


uncocking, or turning the wrists 
anytime during the swing. 
Important features of this type of 


| shot follow: 


1. Choke down on the grip. 

2. Use a slightly open stance. 

3. Krees slightly bent. 

4. Weight evenly distributed or 


| slightly more to the left. 


5. Arms straight, not rigid. 
6. Start swing in forward press 


| position with club face square to line 


of flight. 

7. Think in terms of free shoul- 
loose arms, firm hands. Swing 
the club straight back and straight 
not more than a quarter 
swing. 

8. The length of the backswing is 


| the determining factor as ta how far 
| the ball will travel. 


9. Develop a rhythm to the swing; 
this will eliminate stiffness in the 
arms, hands, and shoulders. 

10. Make no conscious effort to 
“hit” or “scoop” the ball in the air! 
Swing the club through the bali to- 
ward the hole! 

The second method of chipping is 
the hinge shot (see series two), in 
which the club is swung mostly from 
little arm and 
body action. The wrists act as a 
hinge and the club is swung with the 
hands. 

After taking the stance, it’s im- 
portant to place the club in a for- 
ward press position, where the club 
would be when contact is made. The 
action is definite, and proper position 
at address is essential. There is no 
perceptible movement of the shoul- 
ders or hips, which should be level. 
The position of the hands is all that 
changes. 

Important features of this type of 
shot are as follows: 

1. Feet together, 
open stance. 

2. Weight mostly on left foot. 

3. Knees slightly bent. 

4. Choke slightly down on grip. 

5. Arms straight but loose and act 


close slightly 


|} as anchor for hands. 


6. Definite forward press in hit- 
ting position. 

7. Bring club straight back and 
flip club straight under ball with the 
hands only. 

The third method of chipping is 
the combination method (see series 
three), which utilizes features of the 
two previous styles. The pendulum 
action of the shoulders for a long 
straight are of the club head plus 
the personal “feel” of the hinge shot. 
makes this the most popular style. 


More individuality is utilized with 
this method. For a distance chip on 
a slow green, a player depends on the 
pendulum action of the arms and 
shoulders for the distance and the 
hinge action of the hands for con- 
trolling the roll of the ball. 

This shot is essentially a short 
drive—a small swing similar to the 
regular swing. The club is swung 
back with the arms and hands, let- 
ting the wrists break slightly at the 
pause of the top of the back swing 
and then swung back through the 
ball. The wrists are firm at impact. 

It should be stressed, however, 
that there’s no conscious wrist break 
or cocking of the wrists. The length 
of the back swing usually determines 
how far the ball will travel. 

Rhythm in making the shot and 
firmness of the wrists at contact will 
produce accurate and consistent chip 
shots. Main features of this shot are 
the same as mentioned before 
plus practice, practice, practice! 


Quality Training 
(Continued from page 18) 


tainly fortunate, however, for even 
in their friendly rivalry neither will 
concede to the other at any distance 

Their progress reports follow: 

McCalla: As a soph, 2:12 in 880; 3:19.6 
in 1,320; and 4:45 in mile. As a junior, 
2:02.5 in 880; 4:26.8 in mile; and 9:46 
in two miles. As a senior last fall, 1: 5&.8 
in 880: 4:23.1 in mile; and 9:30.9 in two 
miles. Prediction for spring: 1:57 in 
880 and 4:15 in mile. 

Stone: As a soph, 57 in 440; 1:33.8 in 
660; 2:10 in 880; 3:28 in 1,320; and 
4:58 in mile. As a junior, 54.5 in 440; 
1:27 in 660; 2: 03.5 in 880; 3:16 in 1,320; 
and 4:37.5 in mile. Prediction for 
spring: 1:56 in 880 and 4:26 in mile. 

To indicate the reliability of the 
above marks: Stone lost the last month 
of his soph season because of illness. 
Both cencentrated on the 1,320 their 
first year out. As a junior, Stone’s 4:37.5 
mile was run at mid-season. Quarter 
times for both are time trials, since 
neither competed at this distance. 

The writer believes that the pre- 
dictions for this spring are realistic 
ones based on past performance, na- 
tive ability, desire, and the “break 
through” of the 4:20 mile psycho- 
logical barrier in Northern California, 
centered in the Palo Alto area—the 
“break through” occurring last spring 
in our State Meet, in which even the 
6th place finisher broke the old State 
record of 4:20! 

When you realize that you “only” 
have to put together two 2:05 halves 
to make a 4:10 mile, it wouldn’t be 
surprising to see another new nation- 


al mile record before too long. Well 
do I remember the fantastic 440 record 
of 46.7 set by Jerry White in 1956 
(chased to it by Henry Dorsey of 
Berkeley in 47.5) only to have Dave 
Mills run 46.6. 

All we have to do is fool the body 
into thinking it’s getting a “five second 
rest” between quarters. 

On Nov. 7, Harry ran a 9:31.7 two 
mile to finish second to Ruble of Los 
Altos, who ran 9:30.8. For several 
practices previous to this race, his 
work followed this pattern: one mile 
in 4:45 with 1% min. rest; one 880 in 
2:22 with 1% min. rest; one 880 in 


| 


2:22; four 880’s in 2:22 with 1 min. | 


rest between; and one 1,320 in 3:33 


with 1% min. rest; one 880 in 2:22; | 
and eight quarters in 71 with 30 sec. | 


rest between. 
Sometimes the rest was a slow jog, 
other times just a walk. Usually we 


were on one “race” per day, with | 


occasionally a few extra paced quar- 
ters. The day before the meet, he did: 
one 1,320 with 1% min. rest; one 880 
with 1% min. rest; and one 440, al- 
ways at pace. 

The actual pace run was usually 
about a second faster than planned. 


The actual pace in the last practice | 


was: mile 4:43; 880 in 2:21; 880 in 
2:20. The splits for the actual race 
were: 66.5, 71, 74.5, 73.5, 72.5, 75, 72, 
and 67.7. He led during the 7th and 
8th laps, up until the last 50 yards. 

From Nov. 15 on, the quarter pace 
unit was cut to 70, but the actual pace 
usually was under. On Dec. 12, Harry 
ran second to Boore of Los Altos (who 
ran 9:26.5) with: 67.2, 70.3, 74, 72, 73, 
76, 72.5, and 65.9 for a 9:39.9 

On Dec. 15, he ran an 880 time trial: 
28, 57.2, 1:26.7 for 1:58.8. 

On Dec. 17, he ran a mile time trial: 
61, 2:09, and 3:17.1 for 4:23.1. 


Performance Profiles 


(Continued from page 14) 


All training done on track in spike- 
shoes, except fartlek. 

DURATION OF WORKOUTS: 2-3 
hours, starting at 2:30 P.M. Partici- 
pated in 60-70 track races annually, 
including heats. Preferred 5-6 hours 
between final meal (food) and race. 


Coached by Jess Mortensen, and in- | 


fluenced by Gerschler of Germany 


and Franz Stampfi. Used weight train- | 


ing and considers it of tremendous 
help. Lea is now Track Coach at San- 
ta Clara U. 

STRATEGY: “My entire racing 
career was built around my sprint 
speed. Usual tactics were to go out 
very fast (from 20.9 to 21.5 for the 


first 220 yds. of 440 yds. races), and | 
whatever was left was my kick. What | 


happened when I set the 440 yds. 
world record 5/26/56 at Modesto, Cal., 
was the exact opposite—almost two 
evenly timed 220’s—22.8 and 23.0 as 
I recall. It turned out to be a very 
easy race, with little strain either 
during or afterwards.” 


| 
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POLVONITE ():==: 


SAFETY 
FIRST! 


10 POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


. Absorbs Greater Shock 
. Stops Impact Injuries 
. Completely Sanitary 
. Perspiration Proof 
PROVED BEST BY EVERY TEST! = © Veatterpros 
. Amazingly Lightweight 
Designed, tested and endorsed by experts, POL- - Won't Cause Fatigue 
VONITE football pads have proved a foe . Fits Perfectly 
superiority in America’s high schools and colleges. . Low Initial Cost 
Made from the most shock absorbent plastic foam . Negligible Upkeep 
known, and treated with an exclusive plastic coat- 
ing, POLVONITE pads cushion impact and dis- 
tribute shock like no other pad. Lighter by far than Write for New 
conventional gear, they fit perfectly, cause no fa- Full Line 
tigue, yet withstand toughest abuse. Get the facts— 1960 Catelog 
and play safe! 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF PLASTIC COATED ALL FOAM MATS AND FIBERLESS SHOULDER PADS 


Filling YOUR 
Seating Needs... LOCKER BASKETS 


to your best advantage. That’s our job AND 
We enjoy it. And we have the Earlville 


line of bleachers and grandstands to do SPACE SAVING 


it well. 


Want heip in planning, with no obliga- 
tion? Write Dept. A.. UNIFORM 


SARLVI HANGERS 


All weided steel wire 
7 Moiten Metal dipped (tin 
\ UY / alloy) after fabrication to 
xx Y ri il / Ff 2 insure maximum corro- 
\ \ \ / / / / sion resistance. Available 
\ / 4 in sizes to meet your lock- 
| ; , er room needs. Write for 
: Y/ / descriptive literature and 
\ / school prices. 
WIRE FORM CORP. 
209-B Mallory Ave. 
CORPORATION, EARLVILLE, N.Y. ' Jersey City, New Jersey 
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FOOTBALL CLINIC 
SPORTS 
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» Foothall : Basketball 
CLINIC 


FOOTBALL 
ADELPHI COLLEGE—Garden City, N. Y. 
BUD WILKINSON tc Aug. 17-19. Director, George Faherty. 
Oklahoma University t Course: Basketball. Staff: Adolph Rupp, 
EARLE EDWARDS fe | Neal Baisi, Clair Bee, others. Tuition: 
North Carolina State $25 (includes notes, semi-private room). 
RIP ENGLE See adv. on p. 70. 
Penn State University 


JIM OWENS 


SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


r 


DINiAinininininiainioinic 


Intensive Specialization in New 
Aspects of Modern Day Football 


FRANK BROYLES 


University of Arkansas 


PAUL DIETZEL 


Lovisiana State University 


DAVE NELSON 


University of Delaware 


TOM LANDRY 


Dallas Rangers 


PAT SUMMERALL 
New York Giants 


BILL PETERSON 
and Florida State U. Staff 


Following is an up-to-the-minute picture 
of the Coaching School scene. Unless other- 
wise indicated, the directors may be reached 
at the address given for their school. Next 
month Scholastic Coach will present a more 
extensive directory. 
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3 | ALL-AMERICAN CLINIC — Bemidji, Minn. 


University of Washington 
WAYNE HARDIN 
U. S. Naval Academy 
JACK MOLLENKOPF 
Purdue University 
HARRY ARLANSON 
Tufts College 
CHUCK KLAUSING 
Braddock (Pa.) H. S., Rutgers 


LOU JUILLERAT 
Troy (Ohio) High School 


BASKETBALL 
PETE NEWELL 


University of California 
FRED SCHAUS 
West Virginia University 
BEN CARNEVALE 
U. S. Naval Academy 
JACK GARDNER 
University of Utah 
CLAIR BEE 
N. Y. Military Academy 
BILL SHARMAN 
Boston Celtics 
WILT CHAMBERLAIN 
Philadelphia Warriors 
NEAL BAISI 
West Virginia Tech 


ED McCLUSKEY 
Farrell High School, Pa. 


BASEBALL 
TOMMY HOLMES 


Famous Ex-Big Leaguer 


Room and Board (4 Days) 
Shower on Floor—$34 per person 
Semi-Private—$42 per person 

Private—$50 per person 


Free Golf, Tennis, Swimming 


Co-Directors 


HASKELL COHEN—CLAIR BEE 


Publicity Enterprises 
8022 Empire State Bldg. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Aug. 8-10. Director, K. E. Wilson, 1428 
Bixby Ave., Bemidji, Minn. Courses: 


Football, Basketball, 8-Man Football, Of- 


ficiating. Staff: Ben Schwartzwalder, Dan 
Devine, Fred Taylor, Red Auerbach, John 
Kundla, others. Tuition: $15. 


ALL-STAR CLINIC—Evanston, Ill. Aug 10-12. 
Director, Dean Tom King, 805 The Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. Course: 
Football. Staff: Ara Parseghian, Ben 
Schwartzwalder, Paul Dietzel, Bud Wilk- 
inson, Milt Bruhn, Dale Hall, Otto Gra- 
ham. 


CALIFORNIA POLY WORKSHOP-—San Luis 
Obispo, Cal. Aug. 8-12, 15-19. Director, 
Glenn E. DuBose, Napa (Cal.) College. 
Courses: Coaching and Physical Ed. Staff: 
Bill Barnes, Ev Shelton, others. Tuition: 
$5 per week. 


COLBY COLLEGE—Waterville, Me. June 15- 
17. Director, Ellsworth W. Millett. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Lou Saban, 
Joe Mullaney. Tuition: $25 (includes so- 
cial events) See adv. on p. 69. 


COLORADO UNIV.—Boulder, Colo. June 
17-July 22, July 23-Aug. 26. Director, 
Harry Carlson. Courses: Coaching, 
Health Ed, Training, Recreation. Staff: 
Sonny Grandelius, Sox Walseth, others. 
Tuition: $70, resident; $155, non-resi- 
dent per term. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE—Moorhead, Minn. 
Aug. 14-18. Director, J. M. Christiansen. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Wrestling. 
Staff: Jim Owens, Forest Evashevski, oth- 
ers. Tuition: $15 


EASTERN PENNA. COACHES ASSN.—East 
Stroudsburg, Penna. June 13-16. Director, 
Marty Baldwin, Box 205, East Strouds- 
burg, Penna. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball. Staff: Ben Schwartzwalder, Tom 
Nugent, Dave Nelson, Ara Parseghian, 
Ben Carnevale, Bob Cousy, others. Tui- 
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Registration, $25 


Includes Housing, 
Clinic Party and Banquet 


for information, write 
VAUGHN MANCHA, Ath. Dir. 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


LLLLLLEEEEE_ EEE EEE SEES OO 0: 


Western State 
College 
Of Colorado at Gunnison 


OFFERS 


Two 1960 Summer Session 
Workshops for Coaches— 


June 20—July 1 
FOOTBALL 


Woody Hayes, football coach, 
Ohio State University 
Willard Pederson, football coach, 
Western State College 


July 5—July 15 
BASKETBALL 


George Hemter, basketball coach, 
U. S. Military Academy 
Bob Spear, basketball coach, 
Air Force Academy 
Willard Pederson, basketball 
coach, Western State College 
Three quarter hours credit, graduate or 
undergraduate, may be earned. 


For information and to register, write: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Combine study with trout fishing and sum- 


mer recreation in the high, cool Colorado 
Rocky Mountains.” 


SHOCSSSCOSS SOOO OSSOOOO OOOO OOO 
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FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN ATHLETES— 
Lake Geneva, Wis. (Aug. 7-12); Estes 


Park, Colo. (Aug. 14-19). Director, Don | 


McClanen, 320 Professional Bldg., Kansas 


City 6, Mo. Courses: Inspirational lec- | 
tures, discussions, demonstrations. Staff: | 
Frank Broyles, Otto Graham, Paul Dietzel, | 


Pete Elliott, Dick Harp, Ben Carnevale, 


Bill Easton, others. Tuition: $45 (includes | 


room, board). 


FLORIDA A & M-—Tallahassee, Fla. June 


6-10. Director, A. S. Gaither. Courses: | 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Frank Howard, | 


Ben Schwartzwalder, Rip Engle, Sid Gill- 


man, Frank Broyles, Ray Graves, others. | 
Tuition: $26.50 (with credit), $17 (with- | 


out credit). 


FLORIDA STATE UNIV.—Talliahassee, Fla. 
June 9-11. Director, Vaughn Mancha. 
Course: Football. Staff: Tom Landry, Paul 
Dietzel, Frank Broyles, Dave Nelson, Bill 


Peterson, Pat Summerall. Tuition: $25 | 


(includes housing). See adv. on p. 68. 


FLORIDA UNIV.—Gainesville, Fla. Aug. 4-6. | 
Director, Carey E. McDonald, Ocala | 


(Fla.) H. S. Courses: Footbal!, Basketball. 
Staff: Bobby Dodd, Ray Graves, Bill Peter- 
son, Whack Hyder, others. Tuition: free, 
FACA members; $15, non-members. 


FOOTBALL COACHES—Fairview, Penna. 
June 8-11. Director, Dr. Samuel T. Rob- 
bins, 601 West 7th St., Erie, Penna. 
Staff: Ben Schwartzwalder and Staff. 
Tuition: $30 (includes room and board). 


GEORGIA COACHES ASSN.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Aug. 2-4. Director, Dwight Keith, 310 
Buckhead Ave. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 
Staff: Frank McGuire, others. Tuition: 
$7, members; $15, others. 


GLACIER PARK—Glacier National Park, | 


Mont. July 8-9. Director, William O. 
Carlson, Glacier Park Co., East Glacier 
Park, Mont. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: Jim Owens, John Kundla. Tuition: 
$31 (includes two nights lodging for 
coach and wife). 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN.—Sun Valley, 
Ida. Aug. 8-12. Director, Jerry Dellinger, 
Nampa (Ida.) H. S. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Taping, Medical Care. Staff: 
Frank Howard, George Smith, Dr. Clark 
Parker, others. Tuition: $10, members; 
$15, others. See adv. on p. 70. 


ILLINOIS NORMAL-EASTERN _ ILLINOIS- 
WESTERN ILLINOIS—Macomb, Ill. June 
7-8. Director, Ray Hanson, Western Illi- 
nois U., Macomb, Ill. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Baseball, Golf, Gymnastics. 
Staff: to be announced next month. 
Tuition: Free. See adv. on p. 70. 


INDIANA ATHLETIC ASSN.—Bloomington, 
Ind. Aug. 8-9 (Football), Aug. 10-11 


(Basketball). Director, L. V. Phillips, 812 | 


Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Staff: 
Ray Graves, Phil Dickens, Frank Mc- 
Guire, others. Tuition: $1, state coaches; 
$10, others. 


Featuring 


e Bob Cousy 


e Dudey Moore 
e Tony Alfano 
e Dixie Howell 
e Chick D'Angelo 
e Lou Bonder & Vince Presto 


at Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 
INCLUDES: ¢ Banquet at Zaberer’s 


e Clam Bake 


e 3 Nites at Beachfront Motel 
For details write: BILL ESHER—Director 


5605 SEAVIEW AVE. 


JUNE 9-12 


e Joe Mullaney 


e Bud Millikan 


PROVIDENCE 


CELTiIcs 


MARYLAND 

LA SALLE 

CAMDEN (N. J.) 
OCEAN CITY (N. J.) 
BRISTOL (PA.) 


(RULES INTERPRETATION) 
Tuition, $30 


WILDWOOD CREST, N. J. 


——COLBY COLLEGE—— 


COACHING SCHOOL 


June 15, 16, 17 Waterville, Maine 
FEATURING 
LOU SABAN 


and Boston ‘Patriots’ assistants Joe Collier 
(End Coach), Bob Miller (Line Coach), 
“Football” 

JOE MULLANEY 
Providence College, ‘Basketball’ 
Tuition: $25 
Includes special buffet dinner (June 15) 
and Clambake (June 16) 

Write: 

ELLSWORTH W. MILLETT 
Colby College Coaching School 
Waterville, Maine 


UNIV. OF NEVADA 
COACHING SCHOOL 


June 20-24 Reno, Nev. 


Intensive Courses in Football, 
Basketball, and Baseball in 
U. of Nevada Gymnasium 
by Famous Coaches 
(to be announced) 
$22, residents $30, non-residents 
Housing and meals on campus 
Room, $1.25 per day; 
Meals, $2.75 per day 
G. A. BROTEN, Director 


University of Nevada Reno, Nevada 
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“The East's Outstanding 
Basketball School” 


NINTH ANNUAL 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 17-19 Garden City, N. Y. 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 


NEAL BAISI 
West Virginia Tech 


CLAIR BEE 
N. Y. Military Academy 


HOWARD SHARPE 
Gerstmeyer Technical H. S., Ind. 


ROBERT FORWOOD 
Chester High School, Pa. 


HOWARD ANDREAS 
Cuyahoga Falls H. S., Ohio 


JOHN NUCATOLA 
Supervisor of Officials, ECAC 


Tuition: $25 (includes semi-private 
room and set of notes) 


For details, write: 
GEORGE E. FAHERTY 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


a) =) 


i 
IDAHO COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 

| COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 8-12 at Beautiful Sun Valley 


Vacation at a world-famous resort 


while attending a very fine school 


Football 


FRANK HOWARD 
Clemson College 


Basketball 
GEORGE SMITH 


University of Cincinnati 
Medical Care 
Dr. CLARK PARKER 
Training by Bike Web Co. 


Tuition: $10, Association Members 
$15, Non-Members 


For complete information, write: 


JERRY DELLINGER 
Nampa Sr. H. S. Nampa, Idaho 
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INDIANA BASKETBALL—New Castle, Ind. 
Aug. 4-6. Director, Cliff Wells, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. Staff: to be 
announced. Tuition: $10. 


| KANSAS ACTIVITIES ASSN.—Wichita, Kan. 
Aug. 15-18. Director, C. H. Kopelk, Box | 


495, 1300 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 


Staff; Ara Parseghian, Fronk McGuire, 
others. Tuition: $8. 


KENTUCKY UNIV.—Lexington, Ky. Aug. 10- 


13. Director, Bernie A. Shively. Courses: 


Football, Basketball, Training. Staff: to be | 


announced. Tuition: free. 


| LOUISIANA COACHES ASSN. — Baton | 


Rouge, La. Aug. 1-5. Director, Woody 


Turner, 151 Charles Ave., Shreveport, | 
La. Courses: Football, Basketball, Track. | 
Staff: Paul Dietzel, Fred Schaus, others. | 


Tuition: $3, members; $5, non-members; 
$10, out of state and guests. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIV.—East Lansing, 
Mich. May 5-7. Write Football Coaches 
Clinic, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 
Course: Football. Staff: Duffy Daugherty, 
Frank Howard, Lou Groza, others. Tui- 
tion: $3. See adv. on p. 70. 


| MONTANA STATE COLLEGE — Bozeman, 


Mont. June 7-10. Director, Gene Bourdet. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 
Staff: Bill Meek, Hank Iba, others. Tui- 
tion: $10. 


NEVADA UNIV.—Reno, Nev. June 20-24. | 


Director, Dr. G. A. Broten. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball. Staff: to 
be announced. Tuition: $22, residents; 
$30, non-residents. See adv. on p. 69. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ATHLETIC ASSN.—Con- 
cord, N. H. June 19-21. Director, Walter 
A. Smith. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Soccer. Staff: John Yovicsin, Chief Boston, 
Tony Hinkle, Bill Olson, others. Tuition: 
$22.50, in-state; $30, others (includes 
room and board); $17.50, tuition only. 


NORTH CAROLINA COACHES ASSN.— 


Greensboro, N. C. Aug. 1-2 (Basket- | 


ball), Aug. 3-5 (Football). Director, Rob- 
ert B. Jamieson, Box 545, Greensboro, 
N. C. Staff: Dave Nelson, Jack Gardner. 
Tuition: $10, members; $12.50, others. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV.—DeKalb, Ill. 
June 20-24. Director, George G. Evans. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Baseball, Wrestling. Staff: University 
Coaching Staff. 


OHIO UNIV.—Athens, O. June 13-July 15. 
Director, Carroll C. Widdoes. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Physical 
Therapy. Staff: Bill Hess, Jim Snyder, 
others. Tuition: $12 per hour credit, state; 
$25 per hour credit, non-resident. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN.—Oklchoma | 


City, Okla. Aug. 7-11. Director, Leon 


Bruner, 3513 N. W. 24, Oklahoma City, | 
Basketball, | 


Okla. Courses: Football, 
Training. Staff: Ara Parseghian, Ben Mar- 
tin, Elvan George, others. Tuition: $1. 
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10th Annual 


Coaching Clinic 


Sponsored by 
Eastern Illinois University 
Illinois Normal University 
Western Illinois University 


June 7-8 Macomb, Ill. 
at Western 


Prominent College and 
H. S. Coaches of 

FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
BASEBALL 
GOLF 
GYMNASTICS 


Tuition: Free 


For further information, write 
RAY HANSON, Athletic Director 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
FOOTBALL 
COACHES CLINIC 


May 5-7 East Lansing, Mich. 


FEATURING 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY 
and Michigan State U. Staff 


FRANK HOWARD 


Clemson College 


LOU GROZA 


Cleveland Browns 


ED FARHAT 


Muskegon Catholic Central 


ED RUTHERFORD 
Detroit Denby High School 
ENROLLMENT FEE, ONLY $3 

For Information Write To 


FOOTBALL COACHES CLINIC 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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OREGON UNIV.—Eugene, Ore. June 13-17. 
Director, Dean A. A. Esslinger. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, 
Wrestling, Training. Staff: Ray Eliot, 
Charles Orsborn, Bill Bowerman, others. 
Tuition: $21. 


ORIGINAL CLINIC—Superior, Wis. June 14- 
17. Director, Mertz Mortorelli, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Superior, Wis. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, 
Wrestling, 8-Man_ Football, Publicity. 
Staff: Vince Lombardi, Dan Devine, John 
Kundla, others. Tuition: $15 (includes 
golf, fishing, social events). See adv. 
on p. 71. 


POMONA COLLEGE — Claremont, Calif. 
June 4. Director, Chuck Mills. Course: 
Football. Staff: Ray Eliot, others. Tuition: 
free. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COACHES ASSN.— 
Columbia, S. C. Aug. 1-5. Director, Harry 
Hedgepath, 1623 Harrington St., New- 
berry, S. C. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Training. Staff: Bud Wilkinson, Gomer 
Jones, Forddy Anderson. Tuition: $4, mem- 
bers; $10 per course or $15 for both, oth- 
ers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN.—Huron, 
S. D. Aug. 7-10. Director, R. M. Walseth, 
Box 203, Pierre, S. D. Courses: Football, 
Basketball. Staff: Dave Nelson, John 
Kundla. Tuition: free. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOOTBALL 
COACHES ASSN.—Costa Mesa, Calif. 
July 22-23. Director, C. A. Van Hoore- 
beke, Orange Coast College, Costa 
Mesa, Calif. Staff: Chuck Moser, Homer 
Rice, others. Tuition: free, members; $5, 
others. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV.—Carbondale, 
ill. Aug. 24-25. Director, Dr. Andrew T. 
Vaughan. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: Charles McClendon, John Kundla. 
Tuition: $15 for out-of-state coaches who 
aren’t S. I. U. alumni. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE— 
Springfield, Mo. July 7-8. Director, Aldo 
A. Sebben. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Track, Training. Staff: to be announced. 
Tuition: $3. 


SPALDING-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED — Monti- 
cello, N. Y. June 20-23. Courses: Basket- 
ball, Football, Baseball. Directors, Has- 
kell Cohen and Clair Bee, Publicity En- 
terprises, 8022 Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1, N. Y. Courses: Basketball, 
Football, Baseball. Staff: Bud Wilkinson, 
Earle Edwards, Rip Engle, Jim Owens, 
Wayne Hardin, Jack Mollenkopf, Harry 
Arlanson, Pete Newell, Fred Schaus, Ben 
Carnevale, Jack Gardner, Clair Bee, Bill 
Sharman, Wilt Chamberlain, others. 
Tuition: free. See adv. on p. 68. 


TENNESSEE ATHLETIC ASSN.—Cookeville, 
Tenn. July 26-29. Director, Wilburn 
Tucker, Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tenn. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track, Training. Staff: Dave Nelson, Clay 
Stapleton, Joel Eaves, others. Tuition: free. 


TEXAS COACHES ASSN.—Dallas, Tex. July 
31-Aug. 5. Director, L. W. McConachie, 
Perry Brooks Bldg., Suite 11, Austin 1, 
Tex. Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Training. Staff: Ara Parseghian, Ben 
Schwartzwalder, Chuck Purvis, Bob Va- 
natta, others. Tuition: $10, members; $15, 
new or non-members (plus $5 dues). 


TRI-STATES CLINIC—Bristol, Va. June 8-10. 
Director, C. P. Curcio, Box 484, Bristol, 
Va. Courses: Football, Basketball, Train- 
ing. Staff: Dave Nelson, Rip Engle, Gomer 
Jones, Ray Graves, Everett Case, Fred 
Schaus, others. Tuition: $15. See adv. 
on p. 71. 


UTAH STATE UNIV.—Logan, Utah. June 6- 
10. Director, H. B. Hunsaker. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Training. Staff: Ara 
Parseghian, Pete Newell, others. Tuition: 


$21. 


VIRGINIA H. $. LEAGUE—Lexington, Va. | 


July 25-27. Director, T. Woodrow Gray, 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball. 
Staff: Ben Schwartzwalder, Eddie Hickey, 
others. Tuition: $5, state coaches; $10, 
others. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE—Petersburg, Va. | 
June 20-24. Director, W. W. Lawson. | 


Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Jim 
Hickey, Tom Nugent, Lou Rossini, others. 
Tuition: $15. 


WILDWOOD BASKETBALL—Wildwood Crest, 
N. J. June 9-12. Director, Bill Esher, 5605 
Seaview Ave., Wildwood Crest, N. J. 
Staff: Joe Mullaney, Bob Cousy, Bud 
Millikan, Dudey Moore, others. Tuition: 
$30. See adv. on p. 69. 


WISCONSIN COACHES ASSN.—Madison, 
Wis. Aug. 1-5. Director, Hal Metzen, 
1623 Jefferson, Madison, Wis. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, 
Wrestling, others. Staff: Frank Broyles, 
Milt Bruhn, Pete Newell, John Erickson, 
Bob Cousy, others. Tuition: $10 (includes 
notes). 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE—River Falls, 
Wis. June 9-11. Director, Fran Polsfoot. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Pete 
Elliott, George Smith. Tuition: $20. 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE—Gunnison, Colo. 
June 20-July 1 (Football), July 5-15 
(Basketball). Write Director of Summer 
Sessions, Western State College, Gunni- 
son, Colo. Staff: Woody Hayes, Willard 
Peterson, George Hemter, Bob Spear. 
See adv. on p. 68. 


WYOMING COACHES—Laramie, Wyo. May 
6-7. Director, Stan Kouris, 103 H St., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. Courses: Football, 
Basketball. Staff: Ben Martin, Bob Dev- 
aney, Stan Watts. Tuition: $10, state 
coaches; $15, others. 


Coaching schools not listed are invited to | 
send details to assure listing next month. 
Mail information to Scholastic Coach. 


ORIGINAL 
Coaching Clinic 


at Wisconsin State College 
Superior, Wis. June 14-17 


SEVEN MAIN COURSES 


VINCE LOMBARDI 
Green Bay Packers, FOOTBALL 


DAN DEVINE 
U. of Missouri, FOOTBALL 


JOHN KUNDLA 
U. of Minnesota, BASKETBALL 


DICK SIEBERT 
U. of Minnesota, BASEBALL 


ROMETO MACIAS 
Mankato St. Col., WRESTLING 


plus Outstanding Lecturers on Track, 
8-Man Football, Publicity 


Fee, $15 
(Includes golf, fishing, boating, Smorgas- 
bord dinner, and other social activities 


MERTZ MORTORELLI 


Wisconsin State College 
Superior, Wisconsin 
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TRI-STATES ANNUAL 
COACHES CLINIC 
Virginia High School, Bristol, Virginia 
JUNE 8-9-10 


x FOOTBALL « 


DAVE NELSON, Delaware 
Originator of the Wing T 


RIP ENGLE, Penn State 
GOMER JONES, Oklahoma 
RAY GRAVES, Florida University 


* BASKETBALL * 


EVERETT CASE 
North Carolina State 


FRED SCHAUS 


West Virginia University 


“* TRAINING x 
JACK SNIDER, King College 
Tuition $15.00 


Room-Board from $3.75 per day 
for further information write: 
c. P. “MOE” CURCIO, Director 
BOX 484 BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
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Whatever your 
problem | 


publicity 
Coaching 


Scouting 


Tr Vouts 


reach for 


Program Aids 


NOTHING— BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige 
PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER * 'Hall-of-Fame’ Displays 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. SC, 550: 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


CAN OFFER 


« NEW UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED COIL SPRINGS! Put an end to 
wet friction, resulting in annoying fail- 

the only stop wateh with a non- 
breakable Coil-sprin 
eINDEPENDEN HAMMER SPRING gives 
perfect flyback to zero on every **Button on Side” 
time out unit—guaranteed for life! posared in 
our HEAVY DUTY Football, Basketball and 
Tree models 
ACCURACY CERTIFIED BY a R WESTERN 

EL eeTRic ELECTRONIC TIME 
re wee the a ye 


STOP WATCH REPAIRS & SERVICING 


All makes—prompt service 
Write today for new catalog 
showing over 50 models. 


M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


Specialists in Timing Instruments 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 36 * Plaza 7-2540 


| down,” 


| a straight line, 


Batting: 


First Things First 


(Continued from page 8) 


coordination and thus impair his hit- 
ting. Furthermore, he’ll greatly in- 
crease his tendency to go for bad balls 

As stated above, a prematurely tight 
grip causes increased tension. For this 
reason, it’s suggested that the batter 
open and close his top hand before 
the pitcher delivers the ball, assuring 
a loose initial grip and an attendant 
reduction in tension. 

Checking the Swing. A perplexing 
problem is how to check the swing 
completely once it has been started. 
The need for this arises when the bats- 
man decides that the pitch isn’t to 
his liking or has fooled him. 

This can be quite difficult to accom- 


| plish. John Mize recommends extra 


pressure applied by the top hand as a 
great boon to checking a swing which 
has already been started. Mize had 
exceptional ability in “waiting for his 
pitch,” and this can attest to the effec- 
tiveness of the method he suggests. 

The Proper Grip. Most professionals 
employ the “knuckles-on-down” grip 


| in holding the bat, and its use is strong- 
ly recommended for two important 


reasons. First, it relaxes the hands, 
and secondly it assures the proper roll- 
ing of the wrists which makes for a 
fluid, whip-like swing and a good fol- 
low-through. 

As a matter of fact, the batter who 
uses this grip will find it all but im- 
possible to swing without a proper 
roll of the wrists and good follow- 
through. The term “knuckles -on- 
means that the knuckles are 
aligned in such a way that they form 
the second and third 
knuckles being lined up so that the 
backs of the hands come together to 
form a flat surface. Bat control and 
power are both improved with this 
method. 

One more very important reason for 
using this grip is the fact that it as- 
sures the cocking of the wrists. If no 
motion is to be lost in starting the 
swing and whipping the bat into the 
ball, it’s imperative for the wrists to 
be cocked in readiness for the pitch. 

The Hands should be held comfort- 
ably away from the body both before 
and during the swing — before the 
swing so that the batter is ready for 
the pitch and will be able to get his bat 
into motion with no hitch or delay; 
during the swing so that is won’t be 
“choked,” but will have the necessary 
degree of freedom and fluidity. When 
a batter holds his hands too close to 
his body, he can be overpowered by 
a good fast ball. 

To cite an example of the way in 
which a truly great hitter treats this 
phase of batting: Stan Musial holds his 
hands 24 inches away from his body 
before starting his swing. His is an ex- 
treme case, but all good hitters follow 
this practice to a considerable extent. 

A final word pertaining to the grip 


and the hands: Good hitters almost in- 
variably have “quiet hands,” that is, 
regardless of their preliminary mo 
tions and body movements, the hands 
themselves are held as still as possible 
just before the start of the hitting 
stroke and until the swing is actually 
begun. 

Conformance to this policy will as 
sure little of the lost motion which 
delays the hitting actions and none of 
the counter-movements which disrupt 
the fluidity of the swing 


THE STANCE 


It has often been said, and rightfully 
so, that a ballplayer hits with his legs 
This maxim is usually meant to imply 
that a man’s batting ability is gener- 
ally no better than the condition of his 
legs. 

This idea can and should be made 
to include the batter’s stance—the po- 
sition of his feet and the distribution 
of his weight upon them as he takes 
his position in the batter’s box. 

Any flaw or imbalance in the orig- 
inal stance, no matter how slight, is 
magnified progressively through the 
successive steps of his action pattern 
as he swings at the ball, and can se- 
riously impede his attempts to hit with 
any degree of effectiveness and power. 

The Main Essential. Two words con- 
stitute the keynote for the best stance 
each individual can use to fill his par- 
ticular needs. They are “Be comfort- 
able.” A wide variety of stances can 
be found among the better hitters, yet 
they all have something in common. 

While allowing for individual differ- 
ences in physique and mechanical 
ability, all the stances adopted by good 
hitters insure good balance and allow 
for a feeling of comfort and ease at 
the plate. 

Unless he’s successful with it (and 
this is a rare occurrence), a batter 
should discard any stance that doesn’t 
feel completely comfortable. For best 
results, he should prepare for the pitch 
by assuming a stance which finds him 
physically relaxed, yet mentally alert 

The Three Types. There are three 
basic types of stances used universally 
—the open, the normal, and the closed 
stance. 

The open stance is one in which the 
batter’s rear foot is closer to the plate 
than his front one. He stands almost 
facing the pitcher, a fact which enables 
him to get a better look at the ball. 
The open-stance hitter has a decided 
tendency to meet the ball well out in 
front of the plate and is usually par- 
ticularly strong on inside pitches. 
Minnie Minoso is a good example of 
the open-stance hitter. 

The so-called normal stance finds 
the batter’s feet in an almost parallel 
line, with his front hip and shoulder 


LATEST SPORTS TEACHING AIDS 
mm Sound Slidefilms 
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COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute's 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 2 to 9 color slidefilm units (avail 


able with or without sound records), instructor's 


guide, and student handbooks. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-TWO POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


© APPARATUS ACTIVITIES * BOWLING « GYMNASTICS * TRACK ¢. FIELD 
for boys and men Sound, $34.30 Silent, $28.70 for girls and women Sound, $6C Silent, $4¢ 
Sound, $57.45 Silent, $49.05 e CAMPING Sound, $44.35 Silent, $38.75 ° TRAMPOLINING 
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Write today for full 
details— 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
209 S. State St., 


: hes A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DOWMETAL . 
Crossbars 


More Bars Sold Than Ever Before! 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 
e Will last three years or longer 
with proper care. 
New extrusion process 
bars 10% stronger. 
Possess 2” to 6” less sag than 
wooden or cane poles. 


makes 


Uniform all the way across. 
Bends back easily when landed 
upon. No sharp edges. 

Metal is patented magnesium 
alloy especially suited to a great 
deal of bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 
12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 
Transportation charges extra 


$5.95 
6.70 
7.45 
8.20 


When ordering be sure to specify 
KP Dowmetal Crossbars 
Write for name of dealer nearest to you 
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| plate, 
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a? alike, 


| corner of the box, a 
| as possible, 


facing the pitcher. The majority of 
major leaguers use this type of stance, 
with Ted Williams serving as a good 
example. 

The closed stance is one in which 
the front foot is closer to the plate than 
the rear foot, with the batter watching 
the pitcher over his front shoulder. Joe 
Adcock can be cited to illustrate the 


| closed stance. 


Vision and the Stance. No matter 
which stance a batter finds most to his 
liking, it should afford him a maximum 
view of the pitcher at all times. In this 
respect, it can prove helpful to alter 
the stance according to whether the 
pitcher is a right or left-hander. 

A left-hand batter may open his 
stance slightly when facing a left- 
handed pitcher and close it when op- 
posed by a right-hander. By the same 
token, a right-hand batter may in- 
crease his vision by opening his stance 


| against a right-handed hurler and clos- 


ing it slightly when a southpaw is on 
the mound. 

Position in the Batter’s Box has two 
facets—distance from the plate, which 


| is determined primarily by personal 


preference; and position behind, even 
with, or in front of the plate, this being 
dictated by the characteristics of the 
pitcher as well as the individual taste 
of the batter. 

In regard to the second facet, the 
personal preference of the batter de- 
pends primarily upon whether he de- 
sires to meet the ball before it breaks, 
in which case he’ll stand ahead of the 
or wishes to have more time to 
judge the flight of the ball and start 
his swing, in which case he’ll stand 
behind the plate. 

The type of pitcher encountered 
of course, have a strong bearing 
on the hitter’s position in the box. 

If the pitcher is particularly fast, 
a hitter will probably get best results 
by standing as far in back of the plate 
as the lines of the batter’s box allow. 

If the pitcher specializes in slow and 
breaking stuff, a position forward of 
the plate will quite possibly prove 
most effective. 

Most good hitters stand at the rear 
of the batter’s box on the assumption 
that the slight fraction of a second 
gained thereby will enable them to 
have greater success in judging the 
flight of the ball and meeting it 
solidly. 

As indicated, no set position in the 
batter’s box is used by all good hitters 
individual style and preference 
being the chief determinant in this 
respect. 

The positions run to wide extremes, 
ranging from that of the great Rogers 
Hornsby who stood at the outside, rear 
far from the plate 

tepped into the 
former National 


and who 
ball, to that of the 
League star, Rube Bressler, who stood 
well forward of the plate with his rear 
foot on the inside line of the batter’s 
box and who met the ball in a flat- 
footed manner with practically no 
stride. 

For general pur es, however, it’s 
recommended that the batter stand 
back of the plate and far enough away 


from it so that the fat part of the bat 
comes directly over the middle of the 
plate. This will enable him to get 
“ood wood” on an inside pitch simply 
by shifting slightly, while at the same 
time allowing him to protect the out- 
side corner of the plate by stepping 
into the ball —thus having the plate 
completely guarded. He should never 
have to reach for a strike. 

Guarding the plate in this manner 
is advocated to enable the batter to 
meet with the fat part of his bat any 
pitch thrown over any part of the 
plate, with a natural and completely 
unhampered swing. 

Importance of Balance. As the batter 
assumes his stance with his attention 
focused on the pitcher, his hips and 
shoulders should be level and his 
weight evenly distributed. The impor- 
tance of good balance cannot be over- 
estimated and it should be maintained 
throughout every phase of the swing. 

A level swing is a primary requisite 
to consistently good hitting and, in 
order to achieve one, the hitting stroke 
must be preceded by a level stance and 
accompanied by good overall equilib- 
rium. Each phase of the batter’s action 
pattern leads to the next and there’s 
a definite carry-over of habits, both 
good and bad, from one phase to the 
next. 

For this reason, a moderately wide 
initial stance is recommended. Most 
good hitters use a fairly wide spread 
of the feet since it makes for good 
balance, helps keep the hips and shoul- 
ders on a level plane, and promotes 
a smooth shifting of the body weight 
into the swing. 

Because it produces these desirable 
qualities in a batter’s form, it’s for- 
tunate, and perhaps coincidental, that 
a moderately wide stance is almost 
invariably a comfortable one. 


CENTERING THE WEIGHT 


Centering the Weight. Ty Cobb, 
smartest and possibly greatest of all 
ballplayers, advanced a theory which 
has proven of great merit to many 
hitters over the years —that a little 
more weight should be placed on the 
front foot. 

The main reason for this is that it 
makes for good balance. In addition, 
and of almost equal importance, it 
greatly reduces the tendency to pull 
away from the curve ball. And finally, 
placing slightly more weight on the 
front foot serves as a strong deterrent 
to lunging, overstriding, and upyer- 
cutting at the ball. 

The batter’s feet should be firmly 
planted and relatively fiat on the 
ground and his weight should be cen- 
tered mostly on the front part of the 
feet, not in an exaggerated manner but 
comfortably and in a way that pro- 
motes a quick, smooth stride and shift- 
ing of the weight into the swing. 

The importance of keeping the 
weight forward on the balls of the feet, 
toward the toes, cannot be stressed 
too strongly. It’s conducive to alertness 
and quick reactions and is absolutely 


essential to good hitting. Ted Williams, 
greatest of modern day hitters, has 
stated flatly that a man who stands on 
his heels when he bats has no business 
playing baseball. 

The Knees. The fact that good hitters 
are invariably intent in purpose, yet 
basically relaxed, is a theme which 
recurs regularly in this study of the 
batting art. 

The batsman’s intentness should 
start with his approach to the plate. 
He should focus his eyes on the pitcher 
all the while he’s awaiting the pitch, 
but should, at the same time, be loose 

-with his arms relaxed and his knees 
flexed. 


The flexure of the knees needn’t | 


be pronounced but should definitely 
be present to some degree in order to 
prevent the tension so detrimental to 
successful hitting. 

The Arms. The position of the arms 
is an important facet of the stance. 
That they should be held comfortably 
away from the body has already been 
acknowledged. The fact that they 
should be flexed but fairly straight 
should also be stressed. The front arm 
is the guiding one, both in “pushing” 
the bat into hitting position and in 
“pulling” it through the batting stroke. 

The hands should be held in a high 
position (at chest level or above) at 
all times during the initial stance in 
order to adjust properly to the height 
of the pitch. This principle revolves 
around the fact that it’s easier to drop 
the bat in order to hit low balls than it 
is to raise them into position to hit 
high pitches. 

Correcting the Stance. Actually, the 
important consideration in this par- 
ticular fundamental isn’t the stance 
itself, but how the batter reacts from 
his stance. 

Our discussion has advanced ideas 
which, if put into practice, will lead 
to proper reaction from the stance. 
If, after adapting these principles, a 
batter finds that he cannot hit certain 
pitches, an adjustment is necessary. 
The corrective measures which may 
be needed can be determined by sur- 
veying the results achieved by the 
batting style employed. 

Observation and advice by an expe- 
rienced coach or ballplayer is the best 
source of help for the batter who needs 
corrective therapy. But, in absence of 
it, he can often take the proper steps 
himself. 

If, for example, the batter finds he’s 
“setting around” too far ahead of the 
ball, he can rectify the situation by 
closing his stance. If he’s not getting 
around on the ball quickly enough, 
an opening of the stance might help 
him overcome the difficulty. 

After analysis of his trouble, expe- 
rimentation will show him the amount 
of alteration in his stance which is 
needed. 


THE EYES 


In all probability, the very first words 
of instruction any youngster receives 
when taking up a sport are “Keep your 
eye on the ball.” This advice can be 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
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STEEL STANDS... 


. are safe, because they are designed by professional licensed 
engineers who build in the extra safety features that assure you 
of safe seating. All materials and workmanship employed in the 
fabrication of Snyder Stands are fully guaranteed,—so why settle 
for less than the best. 


For detailed information write: 
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applied universally and is especially 
pertinent to baseball in general and 
batting in particular. 

Establishing contact with a ball 
thrown with great velocity and occa- 
sional changes in course and speed is 
difficult at best, and unless the batter 
concentrates with great intensity on 
the ball, his best efforts will go for 
naught — no matter how perfect his 
form may be. 

The ball should be picked up visu- 
ally just as soon as the pitcher grasps 
it in his throwing hand—even before 
his wind-up begins. This means that 
the batter should concentrate on the 
ball from the time he assumes his 
stance facing the pitcher and regard- 
less of what motions he goes through 
preliminary to taking his swing. 

Since an experienced pitcher will 
usually keep the ball well-hidden 
until its actual release from his hand, 
the batter will often find it difficult 
to keep his eyes on the ball during 
the entire wind-up. Nevertheless, he 
should make every effort to do so, and 
must definitely pick up the ball just as 
soon as it comes into view. 

In the case of a pitcher with an in- 
volved wind-up, it’s often wise to keep 
the eyes focused on a point about two 
feet to the side of the ear on the 
hurler’s throwing side. This will en- 
able the hitter to spot the ball at the 
earliest possible moment on its way to 
the plate. 

A “Quiet Head” is necessary to in- 
sure the steady, even look at the ball 
that’s so vital in good hitting. 

The head will invariably move on 
a vertical plane with the stride, since 
that has the effect of lowering the en- 
tire body slightly as the front foot 
moves ahead and the weight is shifted 
forward. On the horizontal plane, how- 
ever, the eyes should remain fixed. 

At all times—while idling, on the 
slight twist to the rear, during the 
stride, with the hitting stroke, and on 
through the completion of the forward 
body pivot and well into the follow- 
through—the head should be held just 
as steady as possible with the eyes 
focused intently on the ball. 

A relatively familiar picture on 
sports pages is the one which shows 
an expert golfer with his eyes still 
fixed on the spot where the ball lay, 
long after it has been hit. This practice 
can be borrowed with great profit by 
the batter. His eyes should remain 
fixed on the spot where ball and bat 
have met, until he’s well into his fol- 
low-through and almost ready to take 
off for first base. The first step in effect- 
ing this good habit is maintaining a 
“quiet head.” 

Sighting the Ball (The Double Look). 
The importance of visually picking up 
the ball at the earliest possible instant 
is quite obvious. The initial glimpse of 
it should come while it’s still in the 
pitcher’s hand; this might be called 
the first (or quick) look. 

Equally vital to good hitting is what 
we shall refer to as the second (or 
long) look. This is the good look which 
the batter should take as the ball ap- 
proaches the hitting zone. It should 


| occur immediately after the stride and 


just before the hitting stroke begins. 

Although it must, needless to say, 
be an almost instantaneous act, it’s 
that important glimpse during which 
the batter must judge its line of flight 
and decide on any split-second adjust- 
ment in bat elevation necessary to 
meet the ball solidly and with a level 
swing. The fleeting pause which imme- 
diately precedes the swing of the bat 
is of great significance to accomplished 
batsmen, and it’s made doubly so by 
the opportunity it affords for the es- 
sential second look. 

Following the Ball—The Sine Qua 
Non. There are some really fine hitters 
who maintain they can actually see 
the ball hit the bat. Whether or not 
this is literally true, it does emphasize 
the point that their eyes follow the 
ball just as closely as possible during 
its entire flight to the plate. 

Too often a batter will follow the 
ball as it starts toward him, then lose 
sight of it because he allows his stride, 
swing, and body pivot to cause his 
head to turn and his eyes to wander. 
Nothing can be more ruinous to good 
hitting. The last few feet of the ball’s 
flight are the ones in which it curves 
or changes course, and it’s here that 
the second look takes on its impor- 
tance. 

Thus, the batter should make it a 
practice to follow the ball carefully all 
the way from the pitcher’s hand to the 
plate and should make a determined 
effort to watch the ball hit the bat. 
The longer the batter looks at the ball 
before his bat makes contact with it, 
the less chance there is of his being 
fooled by the pitch. 

The good hitters go so far as to allow 
even bad balls all the way to the 
catcher’s glove, so highly do they 
esteem the principle of watching the 
ball during its entire flight. This prac- 
tice serves a two-fold purpose. It’s a 
form of self-discipline by which a man 
acquires a good habit and, in addition, 
it means that he’ll be prepared to hit 
the ball in the event it catches part of 
the plate with a quick last-second 
break or curve. 

The necessity of following the pitch 
all the way simply cannot be over- 
emphasized. It’s very possible the most 
important fundamental in the entire 
study of batting. No man can possibly 
be a consistently good hitter unless 
he practices it religiously. 
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PERHAPS no other sport has had 
such a colorful and exciting history 
as rebound tumbling. From its earli- 
est beginnings in the circus to its 
new uses in physical education 
classes and rapid rise as acompetitive 
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“The Story of Rebound Tumbling,” 
by James C. Kurtel. 

For your free copy, check the 
listing under “Nissen Trampoline” 
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Double QB T 


(Continued from page 7) 


Diag. 1 shows our Double T against 
the 6-3-2 defense. (In our confer- 
ence, practically all of the teams we 
meet use the 6-3-2 as a basic de- 
fense, or will be in it some time 
during the game.) 

This play shows our “quickie 


right.” The ball is always taken by | 


our regular quarterback, who’s un- 
der the center slightly to the right. 


Our other quarterback is to the left | 


of the center up close so that his 
hands cannot be seen by the defense. 
The defense thus never knows which 
one of the quarterbacks will get the 
ball. 

However, the defense will soon 
learn that the quarterback on the 
right always takes the snap from 
the center. So we ask the right 
quarterback to always fake giving 
it to the quarterback on the left. 

After the ball has been snapped 
and the right quarterback has made 
the fake to the left quarterback, both 
quarterbacks step down the line 
toward the quickie hole to meet the 
halfback hitting into the line. Both 
halfbacks hit into the line at the 
same time and make good fakes of 
getting the ball. 

The right quarterback will have 
the ball and will give it to the right 
halfback hitting into the line on the 
right side. The same thing is hap- 
pening over on the left side of the 
line, with the left quarterback and 
the left halfback making good fakes. 

Though we’ll diagram all of our 
plays to the right, we run the same 
plays to the left. When we run this 
quickie to the left, we’ve found that 
a little timing will have to be worked 
out between the left halfback and 
the left quarterback, because the 
ball will be given to the left quarter- 
back by the right quarterback down 
behind the center so that the defense 


won’t see who has the ball. If the | 
left halfback hits into the line with | 
the same timing as in the regular T, 


he’s likely to hit ahead of the ball. 


We’ve experimented with the | 
quarterback on the left taking the | 


snap from center on the plays that 


hit to the left, and have found | 
that the defense will soon pick this | 
up. Since the quarterback on the | 
left isn’t our regular quarterback, | 
we felt he might fumble the ball in | 
taking it from the center more often | 


than he would if the ball were given 
to him by the right quarterback. 
Diag. 2 shows our “Option right”’ 
play. On this play the quarterback 
on the right takes the snap, gives to 
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the quarterback on the left, and 
moves down the line of scrimmage. 
Our right halfback and our right 
quarterback move ahead of the left 
quarterback as blockers. 

Our left quarterback has the ball 
with the left halfback trailing the 
play for the pitch-out. Our left quar- 
terback may elect to keep the ball 
and cut up field, or he may decide to 
pitch the ball to the left halfback 
and become a blocker himself. 

Diag. 3 shows our “Cross buck”’ 
play. Our quarterback calls this play 
in the huddle as “Cross buck right.” 
Our quarterback on the right takes 
the ball and fakes to the left quar- 
terback. Then he turns to his right, 
as the left quarterback turns to his 
left, making sure the defense doesn’t 
see the ball. 

The right halfback goes across in 
front of the left half and the left 


quarterback (who doesn't have the 
ball) makes a real good fake with 
the right half as he hits into the line. 
The left halfback goes right behind 
the right half to get the 
the right quarterback. 


ball from 
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DIAG. 4, Q.B SNEAK 
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Diag. 4 shows our quarterback 
sneak. The right quarterback takes 
the ball from center and makes a 
good fake to the left quarterback. 
After the fake, both quarterbacks 
take one quick step toward the 
quickie hole as both halfbacks hit 
into the line as on the quickie play. 
After they take one step, they both 
push hard off the foot they’ve taken 
the step with, lower their inside 


DIAG. 5, BELLY RIGHT 


line, our left half comes across. The 
right quarterback may give the ball 
to him, or he may ride him, pull the 
ball out, and keep the ball himself 
and cut up field. Or, after riding 
the left halfback, he may pull the 
ball out and then pitch out to the 
trailing left quarterback who’s com- 
ing around in an effort to get out- 
side much like the option play. 
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DIAGG, TRAP RIGHT 


Diag. 6 outlines our “Trap Right.” 
We don’t run the trap play very 
much, but it’s a very good play 
nonetheless. There are a lot of pos- 
sibilities for trap plays with this 
offense. 

In our trap right play, the right 
quarterback takes the snap and fakes 
to the left quarterback. Our right 
half goes to the right as the right 
quarterback steps away from the line 
toward the left half, who’s hitting 
into the trap hole. 

Our right tackle goes through to 
block the outside linebacker and our 


shoulder, and blast into the line be- 
tween the guard and the center. 
Diag. 5 shows our belly right play. 
This. is a good play and it helps us 
go wide in this formation as well as 
set up our option play. Our right 
quarterback takes the snap from the 
center and fakes to the left quarter- 
back. After the fake to the left quar- 
terback, he turns right and steps 
down the line to the quickie hole. 
The right quarterback makes a 
good fake as the right half hits in- 
to the right side of the line on the | 
quickie play. It’s important for our | 
right half to make a good fake here | 
because we'd like him to be tackled 
on this play by one of the linebackers. 
After the right half hits into the | 
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left quarterback cuts down the line 
and traps the defensive man coming 
in. Our right quarterback hands the 
ball to the left half as he goes by. 

There are any number of other 
good possibilities that may be worked 
out in this formation. We like to use 
it as a change of pace, and as a sur- 
prise weapon against teams that 
we've never played before. 
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DIAG. 7, DELAYED PASS 


Diag. 7 shows one of our pass 
plays—the delayed pass left. We’ll 
run the pass play to either side at 
times, but this pass seems to be more 
effective when thrown to the left 
end. 

Our 
ball from center 


right quarterback takes the 


and gives it to the | 


left quarterback. After he gives the | 


ball to the left quarterback, we want 
the play to look like our option play, 
as everything is going to the right. 

Our left end makes some sort of 
dummy block or stumble, or any 
sort of move that makes him appear 
to be out of the play. After he has 
delayed for about a two count, we 
like him to cut hard downfield and 
out. 

Our left quarterback takes a few 
steps toward the right side of the 
line, much like he does in the option 
play, holding the ball on his right 
leg. After giving the left end a two 
count, the left quarterback turns 
and throws the pass down and out. 
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City Zone State 
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® Hundreds of the country’s professional teams, 
universities and high schools have depended on 
Raleigh Reconditioning and Rebuilding of all 
their athletic equipment...enjoying the complete 
satisfaction of CONFIDENCE in clean, healthful 
and money-saving sports programs. 
THIRTY YEARS of confidence-building serv- 
EIGH ice is the kind of proof we are proud to offer when 
ITIONERS we ask you to depend on Raleigh for all your 
sports gear maintenance and reconditioning. You, 
Y. © Phone NE 6-7070 too, will say: “When it’s from Raleigh, it’s right!” 
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